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THE CEMETERY INCIDENT IN 
CHRETIEN AND ITS CELTIC 
ORIGINAL 





CELTIC origins have been claimed for numerous motifs and details of 
Chrétien’s Conte de la charrette, such as the rash boon,’ the hospitable 
hosts,’ the falling portcullis,* and the perilous bridges.* Moreover, it is 
now generally agreed that the main theme, the abduction story, is 
Celtic, and that the narrative pattern of the poem is of Celtic deriva- 
tion.* Since the Celticism of so many features of the story is admitted 
by even some of the more conservative scholars in the field, we may feel 
justified in seeking still other themes which show Celtic influence and 
which may be traced, with a reasonable degree of certainty, to their 
respective sources. One such theme, which has been neglected by most 
students of the romance, is the cemetery incident, the episode of Lance- 
lot’s raising of the stone covering of a tomb.° 

In many of these studies of Celtic origins, the authors’ concern has 
been to show a more or less direct connection between the motif in 
the Charrette and a parallel Celtic incident. In connection with the 





1. Wendelin Foerster (ed.), Karrenritier, Halle, 1899, vss. 82-173. Cf. G. Schoepperle, 
Tristan and Isolt, London, 1913, I, 528ff.; T. P. Cross, W. A. Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, 
Chicago, 1930, p. 4of. ° 

2. Foerster, vss. 2023-2198, 2451-2614. Cf. Cross, Nitze, op. cit., p. 54; A. C. L. Brown, 
PMLA, XX (1905), 677 n. 4. 

3. Foerster, vss. 2324-2343. See Cross, Nitze, op. cit., p. 54; A. C. L. Brown, Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, VIII (1903), 80; PMLA, XX, 603ff. 

4. Foerster, vss. 649-703, 3010-3194, 5116-5189. On the Water Bridge, see Brown, Har- 
vard Studies and Notes, VIII, 75ff.; Cross, Nitze, op. cit., p. 54. For the Sword Bridge, cf. 
Cross, Nitze, pp. 54, 75; L. A. Hibbard, RR, IV (1913), 166ff. 

5. See, for example, Cross, Nitze, op. cit., pp. 31ff., 57-58; J. D. Bruce, Evolution of 
Arthurian Romance, Gottingen, 1923, I, 196; G. Schoepperle, op. cit., Il, 528ff.; G. L. 
Kittredge, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, VIII (1903), r90ff.; 
G. Paris, Romania, X11, 408ff. 

6. Professor Nitze suggests a Biblical influence upon Chrétien: “Yet here Lancelot raises 
the lid of a tomb (John 20:1: lapidem sublatum a monumento), thereby liberating the 
imprisoned people—a trait that is obviously Christian, not Celtic.” (Cross, Nitze, op. cit., 
p. 72.) But Professor Laura Hibbard Loomis notes that “the Christian influence may be 
admitted without prejudice to the possibility that Celtic stories of heroes lifting great 
stones may have been the origin of the tradition.” (MLR, XXVI, 1931, 426 n. 1.) More- 
over, Lancelot does not liberate the people by raising the lid of the tomb. The actual lifting 
of the slab is merely a further proof that here is the man who will accomplish later a par- 
ticular task. 
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cemetery incident our problem is slightly more complicated: it will be 
necessary to point out a triple relationship between two Old French 
stories and an Irish tale, the events of which are somewhat dissimilar, 
but the motifs of which, when examined in detail, seem closely related. 

If we have three stories, A, B, and C, and if we find that the narra- 
tive pattern of A coincides with the pattern of B, and that the pattern 
of B coincides with the pattern of C, we may conclude that A and C 
are related, provided that, in addition to the general resemblance, A 
and C may be shown to contain common features which do not appear 
in B. It is this sort of relationship that we hope to make clear among 
the cemetery incident in Chrétien’s Charrette, the Siege Perilous ad- 
venture in the Queste del Saint Graal, and the account of the coming 
of Lugh in the Irish Second Battle of Moytura, which Dr. Hull believes 
existed before Bishop Cormac’s death in A.D. 908." A correspondence in 
pattern between the cemetery incident and the Siege Perilous, too 
curious to be mere coincidence, will be pointed out. Moreover, it will 
be shown that the Siege Perilous adventure and the coming of Lugh 
parallel each other in so many details that it would appear that the 
former must be derived from the account in the Second Battle. Accord- 
ingly, it seems plausible that the incident in Chrétien may be likewise 
derived from the Celtic tale. This inference is strengthened when it is 
noted that certain features not found in the Siege Perilous are common 
to both Chrétien’s account and the Second Battle of Moytura. 
+ The reader will recall the episode in Chrétien. The knight of the 
cart, accompanied by the damsel of the Temptation, arrives at a church 
and cemetery enclosed by a wall. The knight enters the church on foot, 
while the damsel holds his horse for him outside. As he comes out, he 
meets a very old monk, “uns moinnes mout viauz,” who leads him into 
the cemetery. 

Following the monk, the knight enters and sees some very beautiful tombs, each 
of which is inscribed with the name of the future occupant. Among these tombs is 


one of marble, which appears to be new, and which surpasses all the others in 
richness, in beauty, and in size. The knight asks for whom this tomb is intended, 





7. Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, XVIII (1930), 73-88, Additional Note, 89. The 
story belongs to the so-called “Mythological Cycle,” and is among the tales of the Tuatha 
De Danann, which concern the earliest periods of Irish history and are of considerable 
antiquity. No exact date may be assigned to the Second Battle of Moytura, but Stokes 
has shown that linguistically even the manuscript of the story is quite early, and oral 
tradition, of course, would carry the tale back farther (Rev. Celtique, XII, 1891, 52-130). 
O’Curry (Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878, 
p. 250) remarks, “Cormac Mac Cullinan in his celebrated Glossary quotes this tract .. . so 
that as early as the ninth century it was looked upon by him as a very ancient historic 
composition of authority.” 








wide Goes 
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and is told that the matter need not concern him, for the tomb can never do him 
any good, since it would require seven very strong men to raise the stone cover if 
anyone wished to open it. There is an inscription on it which states that he who 
lifts this stone by his own strength will free those who are held captive in the land 
which none may leave save natives of that land. Immediately, the knight goes to 
seize the stone, and he raises it very easily: sila lieve Si que de neant ne li grieve, 
Miauz que dis home ne féissent Se tot lor pooir i méissent. And the monk is amazed, 
and thinks that never again shall he see such a marvel. He asks the name of the 
knight, but the stranger will say only that he is a knight, and that his birthplace is 
the kingdom of Logres. The knight asks the monk to tell him who is to occupy 
the tomb, and is informed that the occupant of the tomb will be he who shall free 
the captives from the land from which none escapes,—cil qui deliverra Toz ces qui 
sont pris ala trape El reaume don nus n’eschape. (In other words, the knight him- 
self—he who has raised the stone—will occupy the tomb.) And then, for the first 
time, the knight feels free to return to the damsel, and the old monk accompanies 
him forth from the church. Then knight and damsel proceed on their way." 


We find an interesting connection between the cemetery episode and 
the account of the Siege Perilous in the early thirteenth-century 
Queste del Saint Graal. The latter incident may be summarized as 
follows: 


On the morning of the Pentecost, it is noticed that each of the seats about the 
Round Table is marked with the name of its owner, save only the Siege Perilous, 
which is larger than the others, and which bears letters, newly written, saying, 
“FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR YEARS ARE PASSED SINCE THE PASSION OF JESUS 
CHRIST, AND ON THE DAY OF THE PENTECOST SHOULD THIS CHAIR FIND ITS MASTER.” 
“In God’s name,” says Lancelot, “this is the Pentecost after the four hundred and 
fifty-four years.” 

Soon afterward, a great red stone appears floating in the river, and in it is a 
beautiful sword marked thus: “I cannot be removed from here except by him at 
whose side I must hang. And he shall be the best knight in the world.” Gawain and 
Percival try in vain to draw the sword. 

Later, the court assembles at the palace for a feast, and all the seats are occupied 
except the Siege Perilous. Suddenly there enters on foot an old man in a white 
robe, leading by the hand a knight in red armor, without sword or shield. The old 
man tells King Arthur that he brings the Knight Desired, him through whom all the 
marvels of this country and of strange lands will end. Then he makes the knight, 
who wears a coat of red cendal, disarm, and he throws over him a red mantle. And 
he leads him to the Siege Perilous, where he finds written the words, “THIS Is THE 
SEAT OF GALAHAD.” And the old man cries out, so that all the court may hear, “Sir 
knight, be seated, for this place is yours.” And he sits with assurance. The festival 
begins, and all honor the knight, for they well believe that he is the one by whom 
the marvels of the Holy Grail will be terminated, and they recognize him by the 
test of the Siege, where no man except himself has ever sat to whom has not come 
injury in some manner. So they serve and honor him as much as possible as one 





8. Foerster, vss. 1868-1966. 
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whom they hold as their master and lord above those of the Table Round. 

“Sire,” says my lord Gawain to the King, “both you and we must serve him as 
the one whom God has sent to us por delivrer nostre pais des granz merveilles et 
des estranges aventures qui tant sovent i sont avenues par si lonc tens.” 

The King tells Galahad of the stone and sword, and all go to the river to see how 
this adventure will turn out. “Sire,” says Galahad, “the adventure was for me, it 
was not for them. And for the great certainty which I had of this sword, I have not 
carried any to court.” And then he draws the sword forth from the stone as easily 
as if it were not held there. He girds it on him and says to the King, “Sire, now it 
rests better than before.” 

And when the hour of sleeping arrives, the King leads Galahad into his own 
chamber, and makes him lie on his bed, out of honor and respect for him. The next 
morning, the knights who are pledged to pursue the Quest gather in the hall, and, 
beginning with Galahad, each in turn swears never to return to court until he has 
learned the truth concerning the Holy Grail, if he can in any way do so. And those 
who keep the lists find that worthy knights to the number of one hundred and 
fifty have so sworn.’ 


We note several points of resemblance between this incident and 
the cemetery affair: 


Siege Perilous 

. The hero, Galahad, is led into 
the hall by an old man. 

. All the seats except one, the 
Siege Perilous, are marked with 
the names of those for whom 
they are intended. 

. One seat is bigger than the 
others. 


. The Siege Perilous and the 
sword are intended for the best 
knight in the world. 

. The Siege Perilous can be oc- 
cupied, and the stone test can 
be met only by the hero. 


Cemetery Episode 


. The hero, Lancelot, is led into 


the cemetery by an old man.” 


. All the tombs except one are 


marked with the names of those 
for whom they are intended. 


. One tomb (of which the cover 


is a heavy stone slab)” is big- 
ger and richer than the others. 


. The tomb is intended for a very 


great knight. 


. The stone slab can be lifted 


only by the hero. 





9. See A. Pauphilet (ed.), Queste del Saint Graal, Paris, 1923, pp. 4-23. 





10. Loomis notes that “it is not without significance that Galaad or Galahalt should wear 
red arms and a coat of red cendal . . . And it is all the more significant that Galahot was 
the baptismal name of Lancelot, and that Lancelot’s prototype, Lug, who we know was of 
a red color from evening till morning, . . . should as his first exploit take a seat of special 
honor in the royal palace at Tara.” (Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, New York, 
1927, p. 216.) 

11. It is curious that in the Didot Perceval the Siege Perilous is of stone. 
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6. The hero who passes the test is 6. The hero who passes the test is 
destined to deliver the land destined to free the prisoners in 
from marvels. the land of Gorre. 


To some readers, the parallelisms may seem inconclusive, and the 
shift between chair and tomb difficult to explain. But to the student of 
folk-lore, such developments in stories are not impossible or even par- 
ticularly uncommon. It will appear later why and in what manner the 
change referred to above may have come about. 

Professor R. S. Loomis has already pointed out a connection be- 
tween the Siege Perilous adventure and the coming of Lugh in the 
Second Battle of Moytura."* Let us now review the events in the Irish 


story. 

Nuada, leader of the Tuatha De, prepares a great feast at Tara. Now, there is a 
certain warrior on the way to Tara who is called Samildanach. One of the door- 
keepers at Tara beholds a strange company approaching, led by a handsome, well 
set up young warrior with the trappings of a king. The doorkeeper asks, “Who is 
there?” “Lugh Longarm,” is the reply. 

Then the doorkeeper enters the palace and tells everything to the king. “A war- 
rior has come before the court,” says he, “who is called Samildanach, and he is a 
man of every art.” “Admit him to the court,” says Nuada, “for never has his like 
come to Ireland.” The doorkeeper lets Lugh pass, and he goes in to the feast, and 
seats himself in the Seat of the Sage. Then the champion, Ogma, grasps the great 
stone which it takes four-score oxen to move, and hurls it through the house so that 
it is outside of Tara. This throw is a challenge for Lugh. Lugh throws the stone back, 
so that it lies in the middle of the palace. 

Now Nuada, when he sees the many arts of the warrior, considers whether he can 
free the Tuatha De from the bondage which they must endure from the Fomorians. 
They hold a council concerning him, and Nuada decides to change seats with the 
warrior. Samildanach comes to the king’s seat, and Nuada stands before him for 
thirteen days. 

On the morrow, the warriors and craftsmen gather together to take counsel. And 
each, in turn, declares what power he will wield and what feat he will accomplish 
in the battle against the Fomorians.” 


The stone in which the sword in the Queste del Saint Graal is em- 
bedded corresponds to the stone which Lugh throws back into the 
hall. The feat as performed in the Irish story is too primitive for the 
chivalric account of the Queste. Although it is a popular pastime in early 
Irish literature, stone-casting on the part of a hero is seldom found 
among courtly materials of this period and later, except where it is 
employed in satire, as, for example, in Chaucer’s Topas. Moreover 





12. Speculum, VIII (1933), 410f. 
13. See Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, New York, 1936, p. 35ff.; Anthropos, XXVI 
(1931), 445ff. 
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an act of this sort would have been far too trivial and insufficiently 
“mysterious” for inclusion in a Grail story. In the French romance, 
therefore, as in the later Malory version, we have a romanticized han- 
dling of this test. The sword-pulling motif is a common one in legend, 
and has been used several times in various Arthurian romances. It was 
substituted here, perhaps, partly to lend dignity and glamour to the 
story. In both cases, however, we have a test of strength and of cham- 
pionship by means of a stone. 

There are other parallels between the Queste and the Second Battle 
of Moytura which may be listed as follows: 


Queste del Saint Graal Second Battle of Moytura 
1. The young hero, Galahad, 1. The young hero, Lugh, comes 


comes to the king’s palace, 
where the court is assembled 
for a feast. 
. The Siege Perilous is empty 
and awaits a worthy occupant. 
. Galahad sits in the Siege 


to Nuada’s fortress, where the 
Tuatha De are assembled for 
a feast. 


. The Seat of the Sage is empty 


and awaits a worthy occupant. 


. Lugh sits in the Seat of the 





Perilous. Sage. 


4. Galahad is tested by means of 4. Lugh’s strength is tested by 
the stone in which the sword means of the stone which he 
is embedded. hurls back into the hall after 

it has been thrown out by 
Ogma. 

5. Arthur’s knights realize that 5. The Tuatha De realize that 
Galahad is the one who will Lugh is the one who will lead 
deliver the land from marvels. them against the Fomorians. 


6. Galahad occupies Arthur’s 6. Lugh occupies Nuada’s couch. 
couch, 


Other features common to both stories are cited by Loomis: “the 
assembly on the morrow, the demand that each warrior should under- 
take a feat, the list of warriors who did so.’’** Galahad is clad in red 
armor and wears a coat of red cendal. Although it is not specifically 
mentioned in the Second Battle, the color associated with Lugh is red.” 


There seems, therefore, little doubt of the connection between the two 
stories. 





14. Speculum, VIII, 420. 


15. Ibid, Cf. also Cross, Slover, op. cit., pp. 51, 56f.; Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian 
Romance, p. 216. 
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The Second Battle of Moytura, then, reveals its connection with 


Second Battle of Moytura 


. Lugh lifts a stone which can- 


not be raised by a person of 
ordinary strength, and throws it 
into the hall. 


. The lifting of the stone is a 


championship test. 


Chrétien’s cemetery episode not only through the intermediate con- 
nection with the Siege Perilous, but also independently. 


Cemetery Episode 


. Lancelot lifts a stone slab 


which cannot be raised by a 
person of ordinary strength. 


. The raising of the slab is a 


championship test. 


3. Lugh sits (1) in the Seat of 3. Lancelot is to be placed in the 
the Sage and (2) in the king’s tomb—a special and rich tomb 
seat, both special (and prob- reserved for a special person.” 
ably rich) seats reserved for 
special people. 

4. Lugh .is destined to free the 4. The knight who raises the stone 
captive people. is destined to free the captives 

in the land of Gorre. 


There is a further connection which may possibly be regarded as 
accidental: the name Lancelot is ultimately derived from the epithet 
of Lugh.” 

The Second Battle of Moytura is admittedly of sufficiently ancient 
vintage to have been in some form a source of Chrétien’s Charrette. 
We have the evidence gathered by Stokes, Hull, and O’Curry, all of 
which points to the existence and familiarity of the tale by the ninth 
century.”® 

Concerning the evolution of the story from its beginning to the time 
of its appearance in French garb, we may only conjecture. Exactly 
what happened to it on its way, we shall probably never be able to 
prove, but two interesting possibilities present themselves, both of 
which seem plausible. These we place before the reader, not as fact, 
but as a suggestion of what may easily have been the history of the 
motif. 

First, it would seem that the cemetery episode sprang from a tale 





16. Since the seats in the Irish story were probably couches of a sort, it would seem 
that there is carried over not only the suggestion of occupancy, but also that of occupying 
the place in a reclining position. 

17. Cf. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, PP. 90-97, 357; also Romania, 
LIV (1928), 517. 

18. See note 7. 
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in Old Irish literature: a story of a seat with remarkable properties; a 
seat which, moreover, was intended for one of a certain name who was 
destined to perform feats of a certain nature probably connected with 
the freeing of a country from enemies or from “marvels.” This seat 
—possibly of stone—might not be safely occupied, perhaps, by any 
save the one for whom it was intended.** Now a seat—possibly of stone 
—destined for a particular hero naturally might have suggested a seat 
of stone inscribed with the name of that hero, and an inscribed seat of 
stone was a somewhat uncommon occurrence in Irish story. The next 
step, therefore, would have been quite plausibly the inclusion in the 
tale of a far more familiar feature—a tomb of stone inscribed with 
the name of the occupant; for both objects are of stone, are reserved 
for definitely specified future occupants, and are inscribed with the 
names of these occupants. Innumerable tombslabs of this character 
inscribed with the names of the defunct may be seen and deciphered in 
Europe today.” 

The second possibility is this. By the time the account of the Second 
Battle of Moytura was composed, there had been added or included in 
the story a feature not uncommon to Irish tales—a testing of the hero’s 
strength by means of a stone which he had to lift. Thus, the Irish story 
as it exists today contains both the stone-lifting test and the special seat 
for the special person. It seems quite plausible that in the course of 
time the stone-lifting test was confused with the conception of the 
destined seat through juxtaposition in the story. Later, perhaps, the idea 
of the familiar inscribed tombslab occurred so forcefully in connection 
with the stone-lifting that eventually the seat disappeared from the 
story altogether. 

At any rate, at some point stone and chair probably became confused 
—the inscription being attached to the chair story, and the testing 
theme of the stone seat being transferred to a tale of an inscribed slab. 
Either in the Irish stage or in France of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
turies, the familiar feature of the inscribed slab was probably substi- 
tuted for the less familiar suggestion provoked by the stone chair with 





19. In the Second Battle of Moytura, Lugh sits in the Seat of the Sage because he is 
master of all the arts, and occupies the king’s seat because he is to be leader of the Tuatha 
De against the Fomorians. In the Siege Perilous adventure, Galahad sits “ou onques hom 
ne s’estoit assiz a cui il n’en fust mescheu en aucune maniere ne mes a cestui.” (Pauphilet, 
op. cit., p. 9.) 

20. See for example R. A. S. Macalister, Memorial Slabs of Clonmacnois, Dublin, 1900, 
pp. 1-40; A. Deville, Tombeaux de la Cathédrale de Rouen, Rouen, 1833, p. 155ff.; L. de 
Farcy, Notices archéologiques sur les tombeaux des évéques d’Angers, Angers, 1877, p. 13ff.; 
A. Peigné-Delacourt, Histoire de Vabbaye de Notre-Dame d’Ourscamp, Amiens, 1876, p. 48. 
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writing on it. From this eventually evolved the cemetery incident as 
we have it in Chrétien. The Siege Perilous adventure probably repre- 
sents a more regular line of development of the same theme. But in both 
stories we find the idea of the inscription and the test and the special 
place to be occupied by the special person. wv 

The motif, then, probably travelled from the Second Battle of Moy- 
tura to the sources of the Queste del Saint Graal and of the Charrette. 
We must concede the possibility that the three stories, Second Battle, 
Queste, and Charrette, may have had a common source which has been 
lost. It is unlikely, however, that this can be proved. But from the ma- 
terial at hand, two points seem certain, namely, that the narrative pat- 
terns of the three incidents are essentially the same, and that the Second 
Battle of Moytura shows traits common to both of the other episodes, 
and in addition contains certain features found in the Queste and not 
in the Charrette, and certain other features found in the latter and not 
in the Queste. Accordingly we feel it not unreasonable to suggest that 
the relationship here seems to be that of an ancestor and two descendants 
rather than that of three offspring of a common parent. It is possible 
that there is a tradition of several hundred years behind Chrétien’s 
story. The immediate source was probably French, and the theme may 
have passed through a stage of development in the hands of the Bretons, 
but it seems reasonably certain that the ultimate source of the incident 
under discussion was Irish.” 

Marian F. SPEYER 

Brooklyn, New York 





21. I am happy to express my gratitude to Professor R. S. Loomis for his assistance in 
the preparation of this article. 








COMMENT ETUDIER LES ECRIVAINS 
OU LES OUVRAGES DE TROISIEME 
OU QUATRIEME ORDRE 


(Le Mercure galant de 1672 2 1700) 





CEs minores tentent souvent les auteurs de théses de doctorat et par- 
ticuliérement ceux qui préparent les doctorats d’universités frangaises 
ou des universités américaines pour lesquels on demande des recherches 
moins longues sur des problémes moins complexes que pour le doctorat 
francais d’Etat. L’inconvénient est que l’intérét de ces études semble 
justement devoir diminuer 4 mesure que diminue la valeur de l’écrivain 
ou de l’ceuvre étudiée et que le moment semble arriver assez vite ot cet 
intérét disparait tout 4 fait. On peut écrire un gros volume sur la 
Princesse de Cléves, une longue étude sur le Grand Cyrus; on congoit 
mal cinquante ou méme cing pages sur les Annales galantes de la Gréce 
de Mme de Villedieu. Et il ne se passe guére d’année oti quelque critique 
ne gémisse (du moins en France) sur la perte de temps et de papier 
que représentent six ou huit cents pages sur un écrivain de troisiéme 
ordre. Ces critiques ont 4 la fois raison et tort. Raison si l’ouvrage est 
développé comme s’il s’agissait d’un grand écrivain. Tort si l’étude 
historique est comprise comme il convient. 

Prenons comme exemple le Donneau de Visé, fondateur du Mercure 
galant, que M. Pierre Mélése a publié en 1936. C’est un bon ouvrage 
auquel on ne peut reprocher d’étre trop long: 260 pages in-12 pour 
un homme qui a publié plus de soixante ouvrages ou brochures et des 
centaines de volumes du Mercure galant, ce n’est certes pas de la 
prolixité. Au surplus, l’ouvrage est diligemment informé. Je ne lui re- 
procherais que d’accepter parfois comme certitudes des anecdotes qui 
sont loin d’étre prouvées; par exemple les détails d’une visite de de 
Visé 4 Moliére avec le manuscrit de sa Mére coquette, ou méme la loca- 
tion, par la duchesse de Bouillon, des loges des deux théatres rivaux pour 
la Phédre de Racine et celle de Pradon. De toute cette production prolixe 
de de Visé M. Mélése nous donne une idée, sommaire 4 dessein et le 
plus souvent largement suffisante. Il en dégage judicieusement les 
ceuvres et les moments essentiels, par exemple les polémiques qui l’op- 
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posent ou l’associent 4 Corneille, Moliére, Quinault, Racine. Tout cela 
nous donne un petit livre net et sir qui rendra de grands services aux 
historiens de la littérature francaise. 

Je pense cependant qu’on aurait pu en doubler I’étendue sans jamais 
risquer de donner de l’importance a ce qui n’en a pas. Ce qui n’en a 
pas, c’est le talent de de Visé et la question de savoir s’il en a plus ou 
moins; la postérité, comme il arrive presque toujours pour ceux de sa 
sorte, a réglé pour toujours le débat. Ce qui en a, c’est ce qu’il repré- 
sente, dans la mesure ou il représente quelque chose. Le “drame bour- 
geois” du XVIIT° siécle n’a produit, 4 l’exception du Philosophe sans le 
savoir, que des ceuvres ridicules. Il est pourtant évident que M. Gaiffe 
aurait eu raison d’écrire sur ce drame un gros livre, méme si Sedaine 
n’avait pas fait jouer son Philosophe ; car il a été l’engouement de toute 
une génération et il explique une bonne moitié du drame romantique. 
De méme on peut trouver dans des ceuvres médiocres et oubliées l'image 
de ce qui a paru aux contemporains non pas médiocre mais essentiel 
et qui ne se retrouve pas ou se trouve a peine dans les chefs-d’ceuvre. 
A travers les écrivains du troisiéme ou quatriéme rayon on fait ainsi 
histoire de ces courants de l’opinion et du gofit qu’on risque de mé- 
connaitre si l’on s’en tient aux chefs-d’ceuvre et sans lesquels parfois 
on comprend mal des chefs-d’ceuvre. 

C’est le cas pour de Visé. M. Mélése a laissé de cété de pareilles 
recherches, ou il ne donne que des indications, justes d’ailleurs, mais 
trop bréves et trés incomplétes. Je précise, non pas, si l’on veut, ma 
critique (car M. Mélése a fait ce qu’il voulait faire) mais mon point 
de vue, en prenant comme exemples les quatre ou cing chapitres de 
son livre consacrés au Mercure galant. 

M. Mélése nous en donne, avec exactitude, ce qu’on pourrait appeler 
histoire extérieure, péripéties de la publication, de l’association avec 
Thomas Corneille, description judicieuse du contenu des volumes, etc. 
... Mais nous n’y trouvons guére ce que j’appellerais l’histoire intérieure 
et comme la raison d’étre méme du journal. De lui, dans ces premiéres 
années, on n’a guére retenu que ce qu’en a dit La Bruyére: “Le M.G. 
est immédiatement au-dessous de rien.” Et libre 4 chacun, si l’on a 
la curiosité de le relire, de penser comme La Bruyére. Mais il est évident 
que beaucoup de contemporains, ou méme la plupart n’ont pas été 
de l’avis de La Bruyére, que le journal leur a plu et qu’il refléte pour 
le moins une partie considérable de l’opinion. Ce journal au-dessous de 
rien devait durer, sans défaillances, pendant 150 ans et aucun journal 
de l’ancien régime n’a eu, méme de loin, le méme succés. C’est comme 
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auteur du Mercure que de Visé recoit des pensions plus fortes que celles 
d’aucun écrivain classique: 6000, 8000, 12000 livres, c’est a dire de 
120.000 4 240.000 francs de notre monnaie. M. Mélése n’a pas tort 
de dire qu’il est le journaliste officiel du régime. Le Mercure compte 
parmi ses collaborateurs occasionnels de trés grands seigneurs, dont 
le duc de Saint-Aignan qui est un des plus “galants,” des plus illustres 
gentilshommes de la cour. Ceux qui le soutiennent ne sont pas d’obscurs 
barbouilleurs de papier, ce sont vraiment les auteurs 4 la mode, Thomas 
Corneille, Fontenelle, Mme Deshouliéres etc... . . Le journal refléte 
incontestablement le goit non de Boileau, de Racine, de La Bruyére et 
non pas ce qui est pour nous le bon goiit mais ce qui était le bon goiit 
ou du moins dz bon gofit pour un trés grand nombre d’écrivains et pour 
la plupart des lecteurs. 

Or ce goat est extrémement curieux. On est habitué a croire que la 
préciosité est une mode qui commence vers 1620, avec le salon de Mme 
de Rambouillet, qui s’achéve vers 1660 avec les grands romans de 
Mlle de Scudéry et de la Calprenéde, les Précieuses ridicules de Moliére 
et le Dialogue des héros de roman de Boileau. En réalité la mode com- 
mence beaucoup plus tét, a la fin du XVI° siécle et elle continue, sans 
interruption, jusqu’au début du XVIII° siécle, jusqu’au moment ot 
elle se transforme et s’épure pour donner le “marivaudage” et I’“esprit” 
du XVIIT° siécle. Parmi beaucoup d’autres le Mercure nous en donne 
des preuves curieuses et frappantes. Tout le monde connait la Carte 
du Tendre de Mile de Scudéry et l’on croirait volontiers que Moliére 
et Boileau ont tué cette sorte d’allégorie avec cette arme du ridicule 
dont on dit qu’elle ne pardonne pas. En réalité les cartes et voyages 
allégoriques ne se sont jamais mieux portés qu’entre 1660 et 1700. 
Jen ai réuni une vingtaine, dont plusieurs sont dans le Mercure. Des- 
cription de Vempire de la poésie, avec sa carte, qui est de Fontenelle 
(1678) et qui est sans doute ironique. Mais il n’y a pas d’ironie dans 
une Gazette galante (1678): “De Vile des passions, ce premier du mois 
d’inclination. . . . De la ville de Beauté, ce 18 du mois d’attachement. 
... Dela république de Jouissance, ce 18 du mois des Délices, etc. . . .” 
Ni dans ce Chemin d’amour, avec sa carte (1684): “Mer d’honneur, 
Lac de bienveillance, Mer de Tendresse, Port d’estime, Villes de Vérité, 
de Connaissance, etc. . . .” Ni dans ce Voyage sur la mer d’amour 
(1688): “Je me suis mis dans l’esquif de l’Absence et montant le long 
du fleuve de l’Oubli, je me suis enfin trouvé au port de l’entiére liberté. 
. .. I] me dit que la brebis appartenait 4 la nymphe de l’Engagement, 
quwil était le berger Occasion, etc. . . .” Plus nombreuses encore sont 
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les allégories de toutes sortes. La Maladie de ?amour, nouvelle (1677), 
ou les personnages sont les Graces, l’Amour, etc. . . . Le Combat de la 
louange et de la satire (1678) avec une carte de la bataille, des ha- 
rangues, un traité de paix, etc... . Mars et les Muses en contestation 
(1678) ou pages de vers pour Mgr le Dauphin, par l’abbé de la Chaise. 
Le Triomphe de l'amour, qui met en scéne Iris et Amour et se termine 
par le Cortége du Triomphe de l’amour ow défilent les Petits Soins, les 
Soupirs, les Déclarations, le char du triomphe de l’amour et d’Iris. 
Le Triomphe de Belise (1679), estampe ou l’on admire une pyra- 
mide de cceurs sur lesquels des amours lancent leurs fléches, chaque 
amour portant un chiffre qui correspond 4 une piéce de vers. Une as- 
signation d’amour, dont le timbre est un coeur percé de fléches; des 
quatre coins de ce cceur sortent deux carquois et deux flambeaux al- 
lumés; en inscription: Généralité d’amour. Un Procés galant (1681) 
ou Damon envoie 4 Climéne un exploit auquel Climéne répond re- 
conventionnellement avec placets, factums, arrét. Un Almanach galant 
(1684) avec estampes, vignettes, cartouches, légendes allégoriques. Un 
Quinquina d’amour (1688): “Mais souviens-toi que l’inconstance— 
Est le Quinquina de l’amour.” 

On sait que des sociétés galantes s’étaient organisées sur le modéle 
de l’Astrée et que le salon de Mlle de Scudéry, aprés celui de Mme de 
Rambouillet, se divertissait volontiers 4 des correspondances et con- 
versations ol chacun prenait un nom romanesque et le style de son 
personnage. II semble, si l’on lit le Mercure, que la mode survive méme 
a la fin du siécle et se complique de savants et subtils raffinements. 
L’Histoire de Vordre de la liberté des coeurs (1678), avec les “Régles 
de l’ordre de la liberté des coeurs” n’est qu’une allégorie. Mais il y a 
peut-étre plus qu’un divertissement livresque dans les Lettres du berger 
de Flore a la belle Marthésie (1689 et suiv.), lettres ot ledit berger 
donne des descriptions méticuleuses de six sociétés galantes dont il a fait 
partie et qui “ont fait quelque bruit dans le monde”: Société du Cordon 
vert ou des Céladons, devise: “Plus d’espérance que de crainte”; So- 
ciété de ’ Empire de Flore oi chaque dame porte un nom de fleur; 
Société de lV Empire des graces ou des Galants; Société du Royaume 
de Phénicie dont le nceud est couleur de feu et la devise “briler sans 
se plaindre”; Société de ? Etat incarnadin, d’ou le pastoral “fut banni” 
et l’“héroique” copié sur la Cléopdtre de La Calprenéde. Dans tous 
les cas ce sont bien des réalités et non pas des jeux de plume que les 
modes des “cadeaux” ou des “régals,” que l’on appelle tout aussi bien 
des “galanteries” et qui obligent homme “galant” 4 se “mettre en 
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dépense” pour faire preuve des plus subtiles ingéniosités lorsqu’il pré- 
tend faire sa cour ou tout simplement passer pour un homme du bel 
air. Qu’il s’agisse d’un simple bouquet, d’un éventail ou d’un dia- 
mant, d’une collation modeste ou d’un bal a grand fracas, ce que l’on 
offre doit valoir par la maniére plus encore que par la dépense; et cette 
maniére est celle des énigmes, allégories, madrigaux, bouquets et 
guirlandes de vers, déguisements mythologiques et mascarades délicates 
qui sont en vogue aussi bien vers 1690 que vers 1650. Sans doute la 
misére du Trésor et la croissante dévotion du Roi Soleil diminuent de 
plus en plus le nombre et l’éclat des fétes de la cour ou plutét des 
cours, car Chantilly, Anet, le Temple rivalisent avec Versailles, ou 
Chambord. Mais jamais le gofit ne se perd de ces dons ou de ces 
fétes ot la fagon de donner vaut mieux que ce qu’on donne, c’est a 
dire ot l’on fait preuve de “délicatesses” d’esprit, ot l’on sait ajouter 
aux choses le “je ne sais quoi” qui importe autant, méme dans lage 
classique, que le naturel et la raison. 

Le Mercure nous en apporte le témoignage tout autant que les 
Mémoires ou Correspondances; et c’est en grande partie pour cela 
qu’il s’appelle le Mercure galant ; on pourrait dresser une longue liste 
de ces galanteries. Galanterie en vers d’une dame a un cavalier pour 
le détourner de la chasse (1681). Galanterie sur un envoi de fleurs et 
de fruits (1681). Galanterie d’un inconnu qui envoie un éventail de 
grand prix avec une lettre en vers (1679), etc... . et bien d’autres plus 
compliquées, au prix desquelles la Guirlande de Julie n’est plus qu’un 
jeu d’enfants et dont le Mercure nous donne avec complaisance des 
descriptions attendries. Epitre de Mr de Lulli ¢ Melle de la Guerre, 
envoyée le jour de sainte Cécile par une ombre, avec une couronne de 
laurier, accompagnée de jolis présents, enfermés dans une boite sur 
laquelle était cette instruction. . . . Ou bien cette “étrenne galante” 
(1692) dont l’exposé romanesque tient plusieurs pages et qui rivalise 
avec les plus subtiles “énigmes” que chaque volume du Mercure offre 
a la sagacité des lecteurs. II s’agit de déclarer son amour a une demoiselle 
dont la pudeur et la “gloire” sont aussi chatouilleuses que celles de 
Cathos et de Madelon. On offrira donc “une boite avec trois pains de 
cire gros comme le bout du doigt”; sur le premier, qui est blanc, on 
peut lire: simplicité; sur le second, qui est rouge, d’un feu; sur le 
troisiéme, qui est vert, qui se nourrit d’espérance. Dans le couvercle, 
une piéce de vers est écrite, avec du cinabre, sur une feuille d’or; une 
autre, dans le fond, se termine par des gentillesses qui eussent fait se 
pamer d’aise Philaminte, Armande, Bélise, Vadius et Trissotin: 
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cet amour 
Est votre enfant; vos charmes l’ont fait naitre. 


Jomets la description des ornements galants impitoyablement allé- 
goriques qui décorent la boite. Les demoiselles rivalisent méme avec 
les cavaliers. Un gentilhomme trouve un coeur en sucre dans le gateau 
des Rois qu’une dame lui envoie; il le lui retourne avec une piéce de 
vers. Si l’on veut goiter des “cadeaux” ou des “galanteries” de plus de 
conséquence on lira, par exemple, en 1679, le Bal des Iles de Neuilly 
ou plus de cent petits bateaux passent les invités; ou, en 1680, la longue 
description de la Salle d’amour de Clerambon, sur le bord de la Seine, 
“& treize milles d’Ilion . . . embellie de mille ornements galants qui 
marquent la puissance de ce Dieu.” 

On pense bien que l’amour, dans tous ces jeux, n’était plus qu’un 
mot et que l’esprit y tuait exactement le sentiment. L’esprit pouvait 
aussi bien se passer du prétexte de la galanterie et il n’y a pas manqué. 
Le Mercure, avec bien d’autres témoignages, nous apporte la preuve 
que l’on continue, vers la fin du siécle, 4 se divertir comme aux temps 
ou Voiture écrivait la lettre de la Carpe au brochet et Cotin, l’épigramme 
sur un carosse de couleur amarante donné a une dame de ses amies. 
On croit généralement que la fureur des “bouts rimés” a pris naissance 
et s’est éteinte en quelques années avec la préciosité ridicule; et Sarasin 
a méme écrit Dulot (Vinventeur) vaincu ou la défaite des bouts-rimés. 
En réalité ils ont survécu a cette défaite et la mode est vers la fin du 
siécle aussi prospére que jamais; elle connait méme des triomphes 
éclatants que le Mercure nous narre abondamment. II y a des concours 
entre tous ceux qui s’efforcent de remplir les mémes bouts-rimés. Le 
duc de Saint-Aignan en est généralement le vainqueur. “Plusieurs dames 
des plus spirituelles de la cour lui ont donné divers bouts-rimés qu’il 
a toujours remplis avec grand succés;” “Toute la maison royale les 
a vus et le plaisir qu’elle a teémoigné y prendre a été cause que de tous 
cétés on en a fait des copies” (1682). Grisé par ses succés le duc pro- 
pose en prix (1682) “une médaille d’or du portrait du roi” pour le 
meilleur sonnet sur les rimes de Jupiter et de Pharmacopole. C’est 
l’Académie francaise qui sera juge. Elle accepte, mais 4 condition, dit- 
elle, d’exclure les académiciens. Seulement le duc, qui est de l’Académie, 
veut concourir, il proteste en vers et en prose. En fin de compte 
Académie demande au duc de choisir les juges. Il accepte, retire son 
sonnet, et désigne les académiciens d’Arles. Cent soixante sonnets 
avaient été envoyés; quinze sont “réservés” (dont un de Boursault) et 
le prix est donné a un “auteur inconnu” qui se trouve étre Mr de Bara- 
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ton. Nouvelle ferveur en 1683. Un Mr Mignon propose un prix en 
corsant la difficulté. Il s’agit d’écrire un sonnet a la louange du roi sur 
les rimes de Pan et de Guenuche, Le Mercure en accueille un certain 
nombre. Si on l’en croit, plus de quatre mille auraient été composés. 
Dans tous les cas le prix est remporté par l’académicien dijonnais La 
Monnoye et le libraire Quinet publie un Recueil des sonnets sur les 
bouts-rimés de Pan et Guenuche. Et le Théatre-Francais joue une 
Comédie des bouts-rimés ou un riche bourgeois propose au vainqueur 
du tournoi la main de sa fille et dix mille écus. 

Au hasard du Mercure on rencontre bien d’autres jeux d’esprit et 
qui ont fait les délices non pas de quelques pecques provinciales mais 
des salons les plus brillants et des plus galants gentilshommes. Mme 
Deshouliéres publie (1687) des vers a la louange du roi ow toutes les 
rimes féminines ont la consonnance ouille; elle réussit 4 étre noble et 
royale avec ces vulgaires sonorités. Gageons, lui disent les ducs de 
Vivonne et de Nevers, que vous ne vous tirerez pas d’affaire avec les 
rimes en ailles, en eilles, en illes. Elle tient les paris et les gagne. Ou bien 
(mais cette fois nous passons du genre noble aux genres comiques) il 
s’agit d’écrire des lettres en proverbes et leurs réponses (Mercure, 
1681); ou des billets faits de “mots 4 la mode” (Mercure, 1681); ou 
bien un discours, une “lettre a l’aimable Iris,” un éloge du Roi ot 
l’on ne trouve que des mots d’une syllabe (Mercure, 1689); ou bien 
on fait l’éloge d’un nouveau jeu de société ou I’on tire au sort le nom 
de trois dames a qui trois cavaliers doivent addresser des vers im- 
promptus (Mercure, 1677). 

Nous n’avons retenu jusqu’ici que les cas extrémes, ceux ou le 
Mercure semble n’avoir rien appris du bon sens classique et rien oublié 
de la plus ridicule préciosité. Par leur nombre et, si l’on peut dire, 
par leur qualité, ces exemples témoignent que ni Boileau, ni Moliére, 
ni Bossuet ne représentent a eux seuls tout le gofit de l’€poque classique 
et que le “simple” et le “naif” n’ont pas suffi pour charmer les esprits. 
Mais ce n’est pas 1a, on s’en doute, toute la galanterie du Mercure 
et, le plus souvent, pour “plaire” et “toucher” il réussit 4 étre ingénieux 
et “délicat” sans tomber dans le ridicule. On y reléverait par centaines 
les madrigaux, les rondeaux, les sonnets, les stances, les idylles, les 
élégies ot il n’y a sans doute ni émotion sincére, ni poésie véritable, 
mais qui ont toujours de l’aisance, de la gentillesse, parfois méme une 
certaine grace, un certain charme et plus souvent encore de I’esprit. 
On y voit peu a peu se dégager de l’esprit 4 la Voiture, encore un peu 
alambiqué, l’esprit plus alerte et plus délicat des Chaulieu, des La 
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Fare, des Fontenelle, des Saint-Evremond qui deviendra l’esprit de 
Voltaire ou celui des Lettres persanes. Les “badinages” qui ne se don- 
nent que pour des “badinages,” qui se proposent seulement de divertir 
et non pas d’émouvoir les cceurs, y ont souvent cette verve discréte et 
ce tour alerte qui feront le charme de tant d’ceuvres légéres du XVIIT° 
siécle. Telles ces lettres, épitres, éloges, éloges funébres qui furent une 
autre mode mondaine et qui mettent en scéne, célébrent ou pleurent 
les bétes choyées par d’aimables maitresses. Lettres de Gas, épagneul 
de Mme Deshouliéres (1672); éloge de Marquis, petit chien arragonais 
(1677); lettre en vers de Brunaut, matou banal des environs d’Argen- 
tan a@ Grisette, chatte de Mme Deshouliéres (1679); lettre du berger 
fleuriste a la nymphe des Bruyéres, en lui envoyant une petite épagneule 
appelée Melle Amarante (1683), etc... . 

Parmi ces badinages, les plus agréables et ceux qui nous ont laissé 
des maniéres de chefs-d’ceuvre sont les lettres mélées de prose et de 
vers. Tout le monde connait le Voyage en Limousin de La Fontaine, 
et le Voyage de Chapelle et Bachaumont. Le Mercure nous apporte 
la preuve que la lettre ou le récit en prose et vers furent aussi bien 
un genre a la mode. Leur succés est di assurément a ce qu’ils prétaient 
mieux que tout autre 4 ce mélange de simplicité, de naturel, de style 
coulant et de finesse subtile, d’agréments délicats qui fut, aussi bien 
que la raison toute nue et la nature toute pure, le goat de l’époque 
classique; la prose symbolisait la simplicité et le vers les tours in- 
génieux. Il y a des dizaines de lettres ou de piéces en prose et vers dans 
le Mercure entre 1671 et 1700. Elles sont souvent plus précieuses que 
spirituelles comme les lettres du “berger fleuriste” 4 la nymphe des 
bruyéres ou 4 la charmante Cloris, ou la Lettre en prose et vers a 
Mme XXX en lui envoyant un quartaut de muscat au lieu de bouquet, le 
jour de sa féte. Mais souvent aussi on y trouve ce que le Mercure louait 
dans la lettre en prose et vers de Fontenelle, T'yrcis a la Belle Iris, un 
“caractére galant et naturel.” 

Méme on trouve dans le Mercure tout ce qui fait comprendre com- 
ment on passe de Racine 4 Marivaux et de Mme de La Fayette a la 
Vie de Marianne ou au Hasard du coin du feu de Crébillon. Racine 
ou la Princesse de Cléves posent les problémes les plus généraux et les 
plus humains de l’amour; et ils les étudient avec cette simplicité, cette 
puissance directe et cette pénétration lumineuse qui sont le privilége 
du génie. Mais de pareils problémes ne sont pas en trés grand nombre. 
Pour les renouveler il aurait fallu ou les baigner dans la réalité con- 
temporaine, ce qui était contraire au goifit classique, ou avoir 4 nouveau 
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du génie. A défaut, les écrivains de deuxiéme ou de troisiéme ordre sont 
revenus le plus souvent, au théatre ou dans le roman, aux situations 
inspirées de Corneille ou de Quinault. Ils ont cherché des situations de 
fait singuliéres, des conflits de l’ambition politique et de la passion, 
des naissances inconnues, des personnages supposés; ou bien des situa- 
tions sentimentales non moins singuliéres; le plus grand succés drama- 
tique, aprés la retraite de Racine, fut sans doute ce Tiridate de 
Campistron (1691) ou Tiridate est amoureux de sa propre sceur. Une 
autre solution était de continuer la tradition de l’Astrée, des grands 
romans précieux et des salons précieux, c’est a dire d’étudier non plus 
les conflits violents, mais les sentiments nuancés, les “mouvements 
délicats” des coeurs qui sont remués plus que bouleversés. C’est a 
quoi l’on s’occupait déja dans les salons de Mme de Sablé, de Mme de 
La Fayette et dans les autres salons galants. Les Questions galantes de 
Mme de Brégy avaient été célébres. Une bonne douzaine d’écrivains 
réputés s’étaient évertués & leur donner les réponses les plus in- 
génieuses; et c’est sur l’invitation méme du roi que Quinault, le grand 
maitre de la galanterie avait rimé les siennes. De nombreux témoignages 
nous prouvent que la mode continuera jusqu’au jour ol Marivaux 
s’évertuera a “faire sortir amour de ses niches.” La encore le Mercure 
nous apporte les siens. C’est dans le Mercure (1687) que Fontenelle, en 
parlant d’Eléonore d’Yvrée, invite les romanciers 4 donner des “pein- 
tures fidéles de la nature et surtout celles de certains mouvements du 
coeur presque imperceptibles 4 cause de leur délicatesse.” C’est en an- 
noncgant Cara Mustapha, dernier grand vizir (1684) que le Mercure 
alléche ses lecteurs en leur promettant des galanteries qui “pour étre 
a la turque n’ont rien qui ne se pratique parmi les amants les plus 
délicats.” D’année en année le journal continue a accueillir les Maximes 
et Questions galantes. Maximes d’amour (1677). Six questions galantes 
(1679) qui appellent des “sentiments” et un discours en prose et vers. 
Dix-neuf théses d’amour (1679) avec leurs conclusions, par exemple 
“qu’on ne saurait parler d’un parfait amour aprés sa fin, parce que sa 
perfection présuppose Vinfinité.” Question galante avec la réponse 
(1686): 

Si vous aviez dessein d’aimer, 

Qui pourrait plutét vous charmer, 

Ou la sotte qui serait belle 

Ou la laide spirituelle? 


Galanterie en vers (1688): “S’il est plus glorieux de fixer une coquette 
ou de toucher une indifférente?” Maximes galantes, par Mr de Tem- 
plery, d’Aise, etc. ... 
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Le Mercure fournirait méme de trés précieux documents pour écrire 
cette histoire de la littérature provinciale dont nous n’avons que des 
fragments dispersés et souvent mal compris. Il permet de croire que la 
peinture de Moliére dans la Comtesse d’Escarbagnas était sans doute 
une caricature, mais ne s’éloignait pas trop de certaines réalités: 
“La galanterie régne partout, dit le Mercure, et elle n’est pas moins 
en usage dans les provinces que dans la capitale du royaume.” Nous 
dirions qu’on y voit survivre, comme le pense Moliére, les ridicules 
de cette galanterie si nous ne venions pas de montrer que la capitale du 
royaume continue aussi bien a les cultiver. Mais enfin les messieurs 
Tibaudier n’y manquent pas, pas plus que les comtesses d’Escarbagnas. 
Les lectrices qui envoient des explications des énigmes du Mercure s’ap- 
pellent “la belle Acidalie, de Meaux,” “la belle Arthénice, de Troyes.” Il 
faut croire que toutes les pensionnaires des couvents ne sont pas élevées 
ni comme des Agnés, ni comme des Henriettes, car les pensionnaires de 
Vabbaye célébre de Pantémon donnent (1682) leurs explications des 
énigmes; elles ont donc les volumes du Mercure entre les mains. Un Mr 
de Boissimon publie assez longtemps des ceuvres dans le Mercure sous 
le nom “du cavalier d’Angers”; et le moins qu’on en puisse dire c’est 
qu’elles manquent de simplicité. C’est lui qui “pour déclarer son amour 
a une demoiselle de quatorze ans sans qu’elle puisse s’en offenser” lui 
envoie (1692) une corbeille séparée en neuf petits compartiments; celui 
du milieu est doublé de blanc et plein 4 demi de petits coeurs de sucre; 
et les autres sont 4 l’avenant; c’est a dire qu’il fallait 4 la demoiselle, 
pour deviner, plus de précocité d’esprit que de coeur. C’est également 
dans le Mercure qu’on trouverait en grand nombre les descriptions de 
fétes galantes par ou la province prétend rivaliser de faste et de bon 
gotit avec la capitale. “Chasse aussi singuliére que galante faite a 
Auxerre le jour de la Saint-Hubert” (1680). Mascarade galante chez un 
officier de gardes du corps & Pontoise (1679) ou il y a pour les demoisel- 
les des cadeaux accompagnés de vers, etc. . . . On y trouverait aussi 
bien toutes sortes de choses plus sérieuses: des nouvelles abondantes et 
détaillées de la fondation des Académies provinciales, de leurs réceptions 
et discours, de leurs prix et des piéces couronnées, parfois des spectacles 
ou ballets donnés par les gouverneurs, intendants, colléges. C’est le 
Mercure qui venge les provinciaux des Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, des 
Baron de la Crasse, des comédies ou romans ou !’on veut qu’ils ne 
cessent d’étre balourds et stupides que pour donner dans le mauvais 
goat et les élégances surannées. Et le Mercure, avec ses ridicules, a 
vu plus juste que Moliére ou Poisson. 

On voit qu’on peut lire le Mercure et en parler de deux maniéres 
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différentes. On peut n’y voir que des curiosités, des vieilleries iantét 
curieuses, tantét comiques, tantét simplement ennuyeuses et sur 
lesquelles il convient de passer vite. Mais on peut y voir aussi un 
“miroir du temps,” tout au moins d’une partie du temps et I’on peut 
croire que cette partie est assez importante pour qu’on ne puisse pas, 
sans elle, en donner le vrai visage. Sans doute le Mercure pourrait ne 
refléter qu’une petite coterie d’attardés ou de maniaques. II aurait pu 
ressembler a tant de petites revues du XIX° ou du XX° siécle qui n’ont 
eu d’importance que pour ceux qui les rédigeaient. Mais nous avons vu 
qu’il n’en est rien. Nous avons montré briévement, chemin faisant, qu’on 
retrouve abondamment, dans toute la littérature, les goits qui l’inspirent. 
Il serait facile d’en multiplier les exemples. C’est hors de lui comme en 
lui qu’on retrouve abondamment, jusqu’a la fin du siécle, toutes les 
formes de la littérature précieuse, toutes les formes de l’esprit “galant.” 
On a insisté, et 4 juste titre, sur la place que tient, dans la vie et dans les 
lettres, 4 partir de 1630 ou 1640, l’idéal de ’honnéte homme. Il faudrait 
aussi bien montrer comment cet idéal peu a peu se subtilise et comment 
“Yhomme galant,” sans se substituer 4 ’honnéte homme, en devient 
comme une sorte de raffinement, jusqu’au jour ot, au XVIII° siécle, 
V’homme galant deviendra simplement “homme d’esprit.” Le Mercure 
prend ainsi sa place, importante, parmi des documents qui nous font 
plus exactement comprendre et la vie intellectuelle et la vie tout court. 
Ainsi comprise son histoire peut mériter qu’on s’y attarde sans qu’on 
soit accusé de noyer un petit sujet dans une érudition prolixe. 

Il peut en étre ainsi des études consacrées non pas a tous les écrivains 
ou a toutes les ceuvres de valeur littéraire médiocre, mais 4 beaucoup 
d’entre eux. II suffit de choisir ceux qui sont représentatifs et de les 
étudier pour y retrouver les témoignages de ce qui les dépasse et qui 
nous donne |’image plus vaste d’un large passé. Assurément la tache a 
ses difficultés; car pour retrouver ce passé il faut déja le connaitre. 
Trop souvent on choisit ces “petits auteurs” parce qu’ils semblent pro- 
poser une tache limitée et, par 14, plus commode; on pense, et l’on n’a 
pas tort, qu’il est plus facile de poursuivre quelques détails biographiques 
inconnus, de découvrir ou d’étudier quelque ceuvre ou correspondance 
inédite. Mais, trop souvent, ces “découvertes” ont moins d’importance 
que ces études générales ou tout un passé revit 4 travers un auteur ou 
une ceuvre. Pour le ressusciter il faut de plus vastes enquétes; il faut 
étre a la fois capable de vues d’ensemble et de ce discernement qui saisit 
les points exacts ot l’ensemble et l’homme, l’ceuvre particuliére se re- 
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joignent. Pourtant, si la tache est plus difficile, elle est celle qui peut 
donner 4 l’érudition minutieuse son prix et sa justification. Que d’efforts 
sont souvent dépensés pour établir 4 un jour prés une date de naissance, 
4 une maison prés un logis de naissance, 4 un maillon prés une généalogie. 
Je crois ces efforts légitimes; ils sont la preuve de cet esprit d’exactitude, 
de ce souci de rigoureuse vérité sans lesquels toute vérité historique, 
tout souci de découvrir tout ce qui est vrai et de ne rien dire qui ne soit 
vrai glissent bien vite vers 1’ peu prés, puis le romanesque, puis l’artifice 
sournois ou avoué. Mais il y a tout de méme des recherches “qui ne 
payent pas” ou du moins qui attardent, aux dépens de recherches plus 
importantes ou méme essentielles. 

Il arrive d’ailleurs assez souvent que, pour bien connaitre ces mceurs 
ou ces milieux généraux d’opinion, il suffit de savoir lire de bons ou 
d’excellents travaux déja publiés et qui dispensent, au moins en partie, 
de recherches originales. Le réle joué par la galanterie, par “l’>homme 
galant” dans la société francaise, de 1660 4 1700 n’a pas été étudié; et 
jespére le faire connaitre quelque jour. Mais l’histoire de la politesse et 
de ’honnéte homme, de 1600 a 1660, est faite, d’une facgon un peu lourde 
mais précise et compléte dans l’ouvrage de Mr Magendie. Quand Mr 
G. Collas a écrit son livre sur Chapelain il n’y avait pas d’histoire de la 
formation de la doctrine classique; il y en a une maintenant, et qui est 
excellente, celle de Mr Bray. Je pense—et c’est si l’on veut une opinion 
toute personelle—que toutes les études sur Racine et Mme de La Fa- 
yette péchent sur un point: elles déterminent mal, non pas si l’on veut le 
génie, mais l’originalité de Racine ou de la Princesse de Cléves parce 
qu’une originalité ne s’établit que par comparaison et qu’elles ignorent 
ou dédaignent l’histoire générale du théatre et du roman contemporains. 
Cette comparaison est devenue facile, pour le théatre, jusqu’en 1672 
et deviendra facile jusqu’a la fin du siécle grace a V’histoire si com- 
pléte, si précise de la littérature dramatique francaise au XVII° 
siécle de Mr Carrington Lancaster. Je pourrais multiplier les exemples, 
du XVI° au XIX°® siécles. Ils me semblent dicter ces deux conseils: 
si le temps est limité, ou si l’on n’a pas l’expérience des recherches un 
peu vastes, ne choisir pour sujet d’étude les auteurs du troisiéme ou 
quatriéme rang (ou méme du second) que si de bons livres font con- 
naitre, dans leur ensemble, les milieux généraux ot ils ont vécu—dans le 
cas contraire, ne jamais séparer homme ou I’ceuvre de son milieu et 
donner & |’étude de ce milieu tout le temps et toute la place qui seront 
nécessaires. Le sujet, sur bien des points devient une étude sur telle ou 
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telle fagon de vivre ou de penser @ propos de tel homme ou de telle 
ceuvre. Mais c’est la seule fagon de justifier un gros livre sur un petit 
sujet ou, tout aussi bien, de rendre intéressant un petit livre sur un petit 
sujet. 


DANIEL MoRNET 
Université de Paris 
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Qu’on apprenne par ceeur Racine ... 
Freperic II au marquis d’Argens, 12 Mai 1759. 


D’ov venait a ce prince royal de Prusse, destiné 4 un réle si décisif et 
dont la psychologie demeure si singuliére, un gofit aussi informé pour la 
tragédie racinienne? Il est entendu que la culture francaise faisait prime, 
au long des trois premiers quarts du XVIII® siécle, en Brandebourg 
comme dans le reste des pays germaniques; il va de soi que l’éclat du 
Roi-Soleil et de son temps ne manquait pas d’éblouir, précocement et 
pour la vie, l’ambitieux rejeton d’une lignée princiére en pleine ascension. 
Encore est-il si rare, 4 cette époque, de trouver Racine mis @ part de 
ses émules, comme un représentant unique de parfaite classicité, que 
cette admiration, avisée autant qu’enthousiaste, ferait honneur 4 un 
roi de France, surtout 4 un Louis XV. Les représentations de Racine, 
on le sait, subissent 4 Paris des courbes capricieuses dont les mouve- 
ments descendants laissent supposer, au Théatre-Francais des change- 
ments de gofit en méme temps que le déclin passager du sens du tragique 
au Conservatoire: il est certain que la période qui va de 1723 (onze 
représentations de Racine dans toute l’année, en dehors des Plaideurs) 
& 1739 (ou les registres sont facheusement incomplets) ne témoigne 
pas d’un gofit bien vif pour un poéte que cependant la critique avait 
proclamé classique! Une moyenne annuelle inférieure 4 cinquante 
représentations raciniennes, sur une scéne subventionnée et devant un 
auditoire dont on ne dira pas que le coefficient social ait réellement 
changé, indique évidemment une vogue hésitante et un sens diminué 
du grand style.* 

Dans le méme temps, au grand scandale de certains, un jeune prince 
qui ne devait jamais passer en France que quelques heures en fraude, 
qui a, il est vrai, du sang frangais dans les veines, s’initie au répertoire 
racinien, non pas en collégien qui marmonne une lecon imposée, mais 
en appréciateur de la vie, de histoire et de l’art tout 4 la fois: n’y 
a-t-il point 14 une premiére singularité? 

Ce n’est d’ailleurs point, on s’en doute, un plan régulier d’éducation 





1. A. Joannides, La Comédie-Frangaise de 1680 4 1900, Paris, 1901. 
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qui pouvait initier le prince royal 4 cette rare dévotion racinienne. Un 
pére aussi peu favorable 4 tout humanisme que le roi-sergent Frédéric- 
Guillaume, ordonnant aux maitres de son fils “de le garder des opéras, 
comédies et autres frivolités mondaines, et autant que possible de lui 
en inspirer le dégofit”; une mére fort éprise des élégances frangaises, 
mais obligée d’obtempérer aux décisions de son rogue époux et, Ha- 
novrienne, contrainte de renoncer méme 4 faire venir a Berlin les 
comédiens francais de la Cour paternelle: il ne devait pas étre bien 
commode de dépasser, dans un curriculum trés surveillé, les agréments 
pédagogiques de Rollin et Vhellénisme éducatif de Télémaque.? Le 
premier maitre francais de Frédéric, Du Han de Jandun, en sut quelque 
chose lorsqu’il fut relégué 4 Memel pour avoir marqué trop de dévoue- 
ment au prince, qui encourait en 1733 la disgrace de son pére: il n’est 
d’ailleurs pas sir que ce Champenois ait été prét 4 placer Racine hors 
de pair. Pour lui, comme pour diverses personnes de l’entourage du 
prince, la rancune des Réfugiés, aprés la Révocation de l’Edit de Nantes, 
risquait souvent d’englober le poéte protégé par Mme de Maintenon 
dans une réprobation ou la poésie n’avait rien 4 voir, et le bon Jordan, 
doctissimus Jordanus (qui dans son Voyage littéraire se contentera a 
Paris d’une représentation du Cid et de l’Ecole des Maris, avec Opéra 
et la comédie italienne) occupe plutét ses “savantes veilles” d’érudition 
que de spectacle. C’est d’ailleurs Du Han de Jandun, aprés la perte 
de ses bagages a la bataille de Soor, que Frédéric chargera le 24 octobre 
1745 de lui “acheter une belle édition de Racine, et de la tenir préte 
pour son retour.” 

S’il faut chercher, dans les années juvéniles qui préparent si souvent 
Vhomme a venir, une sympathique et rare initiation, on est tenté de la 
chercher du cété des francophiles plut6t que des Frangais, et du cété 
des femmes plutdét que des lettrés. Frédéric mentionnera dans une de ses 
premiéres missives a Voltaire, le 17 aofit 1737, ce qui semble un souvenir 
fort digne de remonter a son esprit et d’étre allégué 4 son correspondant: 

Une aimable personne m’inspira, dans la fleur de mes jeunes ans, deux passions 
& la fois; vous jugez bien que l’une fut l’amour et l’autre la poésie. Ce petit miracle 
de la nature, avec toutes les graces possibles, avait du gofit et de la délicatesse. Elle 
voulut me les communiquer. Je réussis assez en amour, mais mal en poésie. Depuis 
ce temps j’ai été amoureux assez souvent, et toujours poéte. 

Si vous savez quelque secret pour guérir les hommes de cette manie, vous ferez 





2. J. J. Olivier, Les Comédiens francais dans les cours d’Allemagne au XVIII* siécle, 
Paris, 1902, II, 92. Peu de chose dans W. Lange, Friedrich der Grosse und die geistige Welt 
Frankreichs, Hamburg, 1932, sur le probléme qui nous occupe ici, et uniquement des 
précisions biographiques sur Du Han de Jandun dans Ch. Guiraud, “L’Education frangaise 
d’un roi de Prusse” (Revue des Questions Historiques, mai 1936). 
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vraiment ceuvre chrétienne de me les communiquer; sinon je vous condamne a 
m’enseigner les régles de cet art enchanteur que vous avez embelli, et qui, 4 son 
tour, vous fait tant d’honneur. 


Est-ce interpréter 4 faux, chez le jeune homme si curieusement pana- 
ché de délicatesse, de goguenardise et de stoicisme qui faisait 4 l’auteur 
de Zaire une confession comme il en sortira bien peu de sa bouche ou de 
sa plume, le souvenir délicat auquel il attribue une importance qui lui 
semble une excuse et que nous prendrons pour un indice révélateur? 
Est-ce faire tort 4 Mme de Camas, “bonne maman” qui prise son tabac 
et proméne ses petits chiens avec la méme dignité, 4 Mme de Morrien, 
“le tourbillon” qui ne s’arréte 4 rien, 4 Mme de Recoulle, veuve de 
militaire, cordiale mais peu subtile, que de leur préférer ici une Saxonne 
semi-Polonaise, Louise-Eléonore de Schoning, “divine personne” mariée 
a quinze ans 4 un colonel de cavalerie de vingt ans plus agé, M. de 
Wreech? Frédéric, qui l’avait apercue avec ravissement a Berlin, est 
heureux de la retrouver dans son dur exil de Ciistrin de 1731.* L’aimable 
femme est la chatelaine de cette résidence de Tamsel ow le jeune prince, 
obligé de faire un sévére apprentissage administratif le long du jour, se 
rend avec joie aux heures de liberté. On a beaucoup discuté la nature 
de cette intimité: retenons-en ici un arriére-plan délicat et poétique, 
ainsi que, plus tard, un je me sais quoi de presque sentimental, quand le 
roi de Prusse répondra aux requétes de détresse de Mme de Wreech. 
Le grand-pére de celle-ci, déja, le fantasque feld-maréchal Hans-Adam, 
avait commencé par un long séjour en France son apprentissage de 
gentilhomme, et le gofit des vers francais est encore attesté, dans ce qui 
subsiste de l’ancien domaine de Tamsel, par des inscriptions en cette 
langue dans le parc et dans la crypte. 

Voila donc notre jeune lecteur des classiques averti d’un mérite par- 
ticulier chez l’auteur de Bérénice: la tragédie la mieux faite, aprés tout, 
pour émouvoir des princes qui aiment des femmes qu’ils ne peuvent 
épouser. A Frédéric de revenir 4 Racine au cours d’une existence riche en 
vicissitudes, et de découvrir dans le “sensible” poéte un politique averti, 
et aussi un maitre de clairvoyantes analyses ol lui-méme saura bien 
trouver pour ses propres décisions—et c’est 14 le miracle—les plus 
émouvantes lecons de tragique profond. 





3. Th. Fontane, Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1907, 
II, 344 ss. Depuis la publication de la Correspondance de Frédéric, lidentification ne fait 
plus doute; auparavant l’éditeur méme, Preuss, avait proposé la comtesse Orzelska dans 
Friedrich der Grosse als Schriftsteller, Berlin, 1837, p. 107: cette princesse illégitime a été 
sa premiére maitresse selon la margrave de Bayreuth. 
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Une fois installé dans le petit chateau de Rheinsberg avec un budget 
réduit et un entourage qui n’est pas entiérement de son choix, Frédéric 
s’ingénie 4 donner a son inaction de dauphin en exil la tournure la plus 
semblable a ce qu’il entrevoit de la dignité classique; les dames de com- 
pagnie de sa femme—plus que celle-ci d’ailleurs—font tant bien que mal 
leur partie dans le cheeur. Pas de théatre organisé d’abord, et une scéne 
tout juste improvisée entre deux paravents: c’est 14 qu’en 1736 le 
prince royal s’essaie avec succés dans le réle de Mithridate, avec le 
baron de La Motte-Fouqué, déplorable, dit-on, dans celui d’Arbate. 
Piétre concurrence aux tentatives que risque 4 Berlin dans le méme 
temps, et sans doute 4 Monbijou, sa sceur Wilhelmine: en janvier 1733 
Bajazet, “qui dans sa prison émeut Lolotte (Charlotte, qui va étre 
princesse de Brunswick-Bevern) si fort, qu’elle s’est mise a pleurer”; 
en janvier 1735 Iphigénie, dont les premiéres répétitions vont 4 mer- 
veille, et la sceur préférée souhaite jouer cette tragédie un jour avec 
son frére! Ce n’est pas encore dans cette sorte d’inquiéte préparation 
du jeune prince 4 son métier royal que le poéte francais peut avoir une 
place éminente a tenir: la comédie en méme temps que la musique le 
délasse de plus sérieuses entreprises. Wolff ou Machiavel occupent sa 
pensée, et il ne lui viendrait pas encore a l’esprit de demander 4 un 
écrivain réputé pour son “agrément” des inspirations plus profondes. 

Aussi n’est-ce pas du tout sous les auspices de Racine que se fait la 
mémorable liaison entre l’impatient dauphin de Prusse et le plus notoire 
héritier de la tradition classique dont il réve 4 demi seulement. Voltaire, 
d’ailleurs, qui était pour Racine si hautement louangeur, au temps 
d’Gdipe et de Marianne, a baissé d’un ton sa louange, car il est plus 
préoccupé de donner 4 la scéne frangaise des raisons “philosophiques” 
de se renouveler que de mettre au premier rang des maitres un poéte 
uniquement soucieux du tragique profond des passions. Les drapeaux 
de “Melpoméne,” pour parler la langue éventuelle de nos deux cor- 
respondants imprévus, porteraient aussi bien les armes de Voltaire 
lui-méme que. celles de Racine: n’a-t-il pas écrit en juin 1731, aux 
Nouvellistes du Parnasse, qu’aprés tout “c’est la diction seule qui abaisse 
M. de Campistron au-dessous de M. Racine. . . . J’ai toujours soutenu 
que les piéces de M. de Campistron étaient pour le moins aussi régu- 
liéres que toutes celles de Villustre Racine; mais il n’y a que la poésie 
de style qui fasse la perfection des ouvrages en vers. . . .” 

Non, ce n’est certes pas le Voltaire de 1738 qui guiderait l’instinct 
tatonnant de cet étranger 4 demi initié: il sait qu’a Racine les Anglais 
préférent Corneille; il en veut 4 lauteur de Bérénice d’avoir semblé 
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faire de l'amour seul un “ressort” de tragédie; il s’ingénie 4 déplacer, 
parfois avec succés, l’axe du pathétique indispensable 4 ce genre en- 
trainé vers de facheuses déviations. Frédéric, dans son fiévreux désir 
de faire venir auprés de lui un tel maitre de bien dire et de savoir-faire, 
mettrait volontiers son correspondant, l’auteur de Mérope, au méme 
rang que les plus grands, et ne le cache pas & l’occasion. Que dis-je? 
Quand sa sceur Wilhelmine risque de partager certaines préventions de 
son entourage berlinois 4 l’endroit du caractére de ce Frangais, déja 
fort discuté, Frédéric n’hésite pas 4 lui écrire, le 29 décembre 1738 
(et comme il a tenu le réle de Philoctéte dans l’@dipe de Voltaire, il 
parle, croit-il, en connaissance de cause) : “II n’y a qu’a voir les tragédies 
de Voltaire a cété de celles de Racine: Racine est ennuyeux et Voltaire 
émouvant. . . .” 

Encore sera-t-on bien aise de monter, en 1745, Britannicus 4 Rheins- 
berg pour aider a séduire “l’Apollon francais” mué en un agent secret-— 
fort peu secret au gré de “l’Orphée couronné”; ce méme Britannicus, 
a Berlin en 1750, et en 1751 Andromaque avec la princesse Amélie, “ex- 
cellente dans Hermione,” et l’ambassadrice d’Angleterre, Lady Tyr- 
connel aux beaux yeux, comme une Andromaque qui s’en tire “trés 
honnétement.” Et c’est pour ces représentations distinguées, 6 sacrilége 
qui devait faire se retourner dans son caveau le Roi-recruteur, que des 
fantassins de la Garde étaient “de service” pour l’indispensable escorte 
ou le piquet d’honneur des Royautés de théatre. . . 

Autant d’infidélités au répertoire proprement voltairien, qui avait 
évidemment les préférences de ’héte: l’auteur du Siécle de Louis XIV 
pouvait bien permettre ces flirts éventuels avec le passé, puisqu’il était, 
lui, en chair et en os dans cette colonie intellectuelle ot le moins qu’on 
puisse lui reprocher, c’est de n’y avoir point marqué une trace digne 
de son talent. 


Puisqu’il est entendu qu’un magnifique quiproquo devait faire penser 
a Voltaire qu’un poste de premier ministre lui était réservé 4 Berlin,* 
alors qu’il devait étre simplement il grammatico del re, encore convient-il 
de mettre 4 son rang, qui était éminent, l’activité que le roi voulait 
attribuer au grand poéte francais enlevé de haute lutte 4 son cousin 
le roi de France. “Grand poéte frangais,” non point sociologue ou 
réformateur; et, comme poéte frangais, le seul qui pit prétendre con- 
courir avec la fluidité racinienne: c’est ainsi qu’au début d’une illustre 





4. Cf. mon article de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, 1930, X, 230: “Les Prémices 
d’une douteuse amitié: Voltaire et Frédéric II de 1740 & 1742.” 
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aventure de Berlin et Potsdam le roi-philosophe envisageait les choses. 

Est-il hasardeux de suspecter que Racine est en tiers dans les raisons 
profondes d’une douteuse amitié? Frédéric se défendra plus tard, dans 
une lettre 4 D’Alembert, d’avoir ambitionné de lutter avec les tragiques: 
encore l’ambition ne faisait-elle point défaut, méme sur ce terrain diffi- 
cile, au jeune roi. Des piéces sont perdues, dont le titre ou le sous-titre, 
Nisus et Euryale, Alexis, tragédie en cing actes, indique les affinités: en 
dépit de la difficulté de ce genre “qui ne souffre rien de médiocre et ot 
il faut un esprit plus libre de soins que le mien pour se flatter de réussir”’, 
il est probable que l’admiration royale se tournait en essais malheureux, 
que le royal amour-propre devait interdire d’avouer, mais que des soins 
attentifs venant d’un homme de lettres francais auraient pu, aprés tout, 
tirer de leur état embryonnaire ou tératologique. 

A défaut, la versification de Frédéric a di bien souvent tenter de 
rivaliser avec ce qu’il appelle “le coulant de Racine”—et il va de soi 
que la densité rythmique fait défaut 4 ce qui, sous une plume trop in- 
génieuse comme celle-ci, devient tout simplement du Delille avant la 
lettre: la soumission 4 une scansion monotone, le choix malheureux des 
épithétes terminant l’alexandrin, et ce terrible coup du métronome 
pseudo-classique dont la versification francaise a eu tant de mal a 
se remettre . . . que beaucoup d’étrangers, et méme de Francais, s’imagi- 
nent qu’elle en est encore affligée. Mais “ce qui ne vaut pas la peine 
d’étre dit, on le chante.” En admirateur fervent qui devait souhaiter 
faire revivre sous sa propre plume un peu de I’atmosphére artistique 
de son modéle préféré, Frédéric s’occupe, dans les années qui suivent 
son couronnement et qu’anime un vif désir de perfectionner le fonc- 
tionnement des arts et des sciences dans sa capitale, de préparer pour 
l’Opéra si cofiteux dont il décide de faire les frais, des réductions de 
Racine en méme temps que d’autres poétes vraiment scéniques. Soit en 
francais, avec lui-méme comme principal adaptateur, soit en italien avec 
Algarotti pour achever le double déguisement,’ le roi de Prusse met en 
livrets—perdus eux aussi, semble-t-il,—plusieurs piéces que Sweerts, 
directeur des spectacles, monte de son mieux, d’accord avec une ex- 
hortation expresse: 

Sweerts, heureux qui s’en va, reprenant sa houlette, 
Retrouver son jardin, ses bois et sa retraite, 

Aprés que sur la scéne il a vu dans un camp 

Amollir par des pleurs le fier Coriolan, 

Ou sauver au milieu de la Gréce assemblée 

La triste Iphigénie au point d’étre immolée. 





5. D. C. Preuss, Friedrich der Grosse als Schriftsteller, Berlin, 1837, pp. 141 et 143. 
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Cette Iphigénie en Aulide, jouée le 13 décembre 1748, suivie d’un 
Mithridate le 1°" janvier 1751, a-t-elle encore précédé, le 9 janvier 1756, 
un opéra Les Fréres ennemis? Cela semble admissible, et nous aurions 
la, a l’extréme limite d’une période relativement paisible, la derniére 
manifestation du zéle racinien du roi, avant que les événements ne 
viennent approfondir encore un culte célébré surtout, pourrait-on dire, 
pour des raisons de forme.° 

Il serait déja bien satisfaisant de sentir les mérites les plus extérieurs 
d’un art raffiné appréciés pour leurs authentiques valeurs par un des 
hommes que toute la réprobation de histoire anti-machiavélique n’em- 
péche pas d’avoir été l'une des plus incontestables incarnations du 
XVIII* siécle. Le miracle, 4 notre gré, c’est de trouver désormais une 
facon d’entente profonde, et comme vitale, s’établir avec des ceuvres 
dont l’Allemagne en particulier devait, le moment venu, affecter de faire 
fi, comme artificielles et bonnes tout juste pour l’artificialité des Fran- 
Cais. 


Restait 4 prendre en effet conscience, non plus seulement de la valeur 
d’art et de la stylisation expressive de Racine, mais de la force réelle 
incluse dans ces structures tragiques et de la vibration contenue dans 
leur noble agencement: la passion, le subconscient, les éléments histo- 
riques, les enjeux décisifs et méme un coin de nature discrétement évoqué, 
ces éléments soumis 4 la condensation, au resserrement de l’exigence 
classique sont comme de hautes pressions que libérent des circonstances 
favorables. Celles-ci se présentent dans cette Guerre de Sept Ans ot une 
couronne était en jeu et ow il est vraiment pathétique de voir un poéte, 
favorisé par la monarchie francaise, aider un déplacement d’équilibre 
politique bient6t néfaste 4 cette monarchie. Hélas! il n’est pas probable 
que Louis le Bien-Aimé, lorsqu’il songeait 4 prendre le commandement 
des armées frangaises, ait mis Racine dans son bagage—comme Bona- 
parte y devait mettre plus tard un Ossian et un Werther. . . 

“Dans notre situation désespérée, il faut avoir recours 4 des remédes 
désespérés,” écrit en juillet 1757 le roi 4 son frére Guillaume. Ces 
premiers mois de la campagne de Bohéme, que histoire devait con- 
sidérer comme décisifs, ne permettent guére assurément un délassement 
littéraire: aussi le Mithridate de Racine, qui apparait alors au premier 
plan, avec le “cher Lucréce,” est-il surtout un memento mori et, comme 
l’avait voulu le poéte frangais, “le désespoir d’un prince qui ne cherchait 
qu’a périr avec éclat.” Si Frédéric s’était tué, ce n’efit pas été Platon, 





6. Von Lehndorff, Dreissig Jahre am Hof Friedrich des Grossen, Gotha, 1907, p. 239. 
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ainsi que Caton d’Utique, mais Racine qu’il eft pris 4 témoin. 
Dés octobre 1757, il s’excusait en paraphrasant deux vers de Phédre 
de ne pouvoir adresser & une mystérieuse “Thérése” mieux que des 
fleurs grossiérement rattachées et qu’une déclaration 4 la fagon du 
sauvage Hippolyte, 4 cause des huit cent mille hommes qu’il a sur les 
bras et qui lui prennent tout son temps. Aussi écrit-il 4 D’Argens, de 
Torgau, le 15 novembre, en plein “redressement” de la situation. 


J'ai le sort de Mithridate; il ne me manque que deux fils et une Monime. 


Et le 1°" décembre, pour appuyer une décision stratégique dont l’effet 
commence a se manifester, 4 son frére Henri cette fois: 


Mais pour étre approuvés 
De semblables desseins veulent étre achevés, 


ce qui est de l’acte ITI, scéne 2. 

C’est en ces conjonctures, encore difficiles sinon désespérées, que 
Henri-Alexandre de Catt, jeune Vaudois, prend auprés du roi le poste de 
lecteur. Et ses Mémoires, désormais, sont la pour attester l’imprégna- 
tion racinienne dont il nous donne plus d’une preuve.’ Dés son arrivée, 
et aprés avoir mentionné des lectures plus techniques: 

Indépendamment de ces lectures et de ces compositions, le Roi m’avait lu souvent 
des tragédies de Racine, son tragique favori; un jour, haussant la voix et se levant 
avec vivacité pour en déclamer les morceaux qu’il savait par coeur,—et il en savait 
beaucoup—un nouveau laquais parlant assez bien le frangais, qui était de garde, 
croyant qu’on l’appelait, venait quelquefois interrompre le Roi, qui avec un ton de 
déclamation |’envoyait 4 tous les diables. “En vérité, Monsieur, me dit le laquais, 
lorsque je sortis, j’ai eu une belle frayeur, j’ai cru en vérité que la téte avait tourné 


au Monarque; si cela continue, je crains bien que cette triste chose n’arrive 4 la 
fin; comme il se promenait, comme il criait!” 


Le 5 mai 1758, Britannicus déclamé et commenté semble surprendre 
le nouveau venu, qui note quelques pertinentes remarques. Le 12 juin 
1758, le commentaire de Mithridate, on limagine assez, dut prendre 
cette allure fiévreuse. “Il en déclama plusieurs scénes par ceeur, avec 
cet intérét qu’il mettait dans tout ce qu’il lisait et qu’il voulait trouver 
bon. . .” Quelle peinture vraie et vive de ce combat nocturne (II, 6), de 
“cette confusion, de ce désordre, de cette armée dissipée dans les hor- 
reurs de la nuit! Que ce Racine est admirable dans ses tours si pitto- 
resques! .. . La haine de Mithridate pour les Romains est si bien dé- 





7. Mes Entretiens avec Frédéric le Grand: Mémoires et Journal de Henri de Catt, 
publiés par R. Koser, Leipzig-Paris, 1885. Qu’il me soit permis de saisir cette occasion pour 
rendre hommage & la courtoisie un peu séche avec laquelle, en novembre 1907, ce dernier 
m’accueillait 4 Berlin. 
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veloppée dans cette piéce, son courage et son intrépidité si fortement 
exprimés, sa jalousie méme si bien rendue, la fin de ce héros si noble et 
si grande, qu’il faudrait étre bien de mauvaise humeur pour ne pas, 
en faveur de ses sentiments, pardonner a ses faiblesses. . .” 

Et comme le bon Suisse a sans doute besoin qu’on lui mette les points 
sur les i, le roi-soldat récite la scéne 1 de l’acte III, en ajoutant qu’a 
son frére Henri, “lui polisson”, “bien au-dessous du grand Mithridate”, 
il a tenu les mémes propos dans sa lettre de ’hiver précédent. 

La plus saisissante de ces intensités raciniennes conférées par un 
chef aux abois a des incidents réels est certainement l’épisode du 14 
octobre 1758, ou Catt est mandé auprés de son maitre au lendemain 
d’une malheureuse affaire qui indigne le guerrier. “Il vint 4 moi d’un 
air assez ouvert, et d’un ton tranquille, il me dit ces vers de Mithridate, 
en me fixant d’une facon toute singuliére: 

Enfin, aprés un an, tu me revois, Arbate, 
Qui, de Vienne toujours balangant le destin, 
Tenais entre elle et moi V’univers incertain. 
Je suis vaincu. Daunus a saisi l’avantage 
D’une nuit qui laissait peu de place au courage. . . 
Que pouvait la valeur dans ce trouble funeste? 
Les uns sont morts, mon cher, j’ai sauvé tout le reste. . .” 


Il s’en faut naturellement que Racine, “le seul poéte dont il ne soit 
jamais lassé” borne a une piéce militaire et royale son effet sur ce soldat 
couronné. Et toujours l’analogie voilée du tragique racinien avec quelque 
situation actuelle—l’essence méme du classicisme frangais—apparait, 
soit dans ces entretiens rapportés par Catt, soit dans les citations de la 
correspondance ou dans de légéres applications parodiques. Non sans 
une insistance de mauvais goat, par exemple, il répétera sa transposition 
d’un passage d’Athalie ot. Marie-Thérése et son ministre remplacent 
la reine judaique de Racine: 

Daigne, daigne, mon Dieu, sur Kaunitz et sur elle 


Répandre cet esprit dimprudence et d’erreur, 
De la chute des rois funeste avant-coureur. 


Aprés sa déclamation, un jugement d’ensemble qui vaut d’étre rap- 
pelé: 

Racine dans cette tragédie si parfaite a développé, par I’action la plus simple, la 
mieux conduite, un fait qui, par sa nature, ne paraissait pas susceptible de ce grand 
intérét qu’il lui a imprimé. Le réle d’Athalie est fort, celui de Josabeth trés faible, 
Abner souvent est inutile. Joad parle et agit bien en prétre vivant dans une 
théocratie; Mathan fait moins connaitre aux spectateurs son infame méchanceté par 
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ses actions que par ses discours; le petit Joas touche et attendrit vraiment. Enfin, 
pour le style et pour l’action, Athalie est une piéce inimitable. 


Et comme il faut que le dur réalisme du prince se manifeste malgré 
tout, fut-ce dans un bref mot de la fin: 
Le Roi, en se levant, finit ses remarques en déclamant: 
Apprenez, roi des Juifs, et n’oubliez jamais 
Que les rois dans le ciel ont un juge sévére, 
L’innocence un vengeur, et Vorphelin un peére. 
—Hoc est non verum! 


C’était vraiment, pour la débutante littératuré dramatique allemande, 
jouer de malheur que d’avoir 4 affronter des cimes tragiques aussi 
sublimes, ou l’air était plus que respirable pour un souverain qu’on 
voulait intéresser tant bien que mal a de pénibles débuts. Un apprécia- 
teur de Racine qui aimerait mieux “avoir fait Athalie que gagné une 
bataille,” un capitaine qui interrompt, dans la nuit d’Olmiitz, du 4 au 5 
mai 1758, une lecture passionnée de Britannicus et de ce Racine “qui 
lui déchire le coeur” pour essayer de dormir et d’étre a cheval a trois 
heures du matin—comment peut-on imaginer qu’en face des Gottsched 
et des Gellert il puisse admettre une commune mesure entre leur bonne 
volonté et de telles réalisations? Un Fontenelle peut parler avec op- 
timisme de l’avenir réservé aux lettres allemandes, une fois dépouillées 
de leurs gaucheries linguistiques, un Dorat s’extasier sur la délicieuse 
simplicité des idyllistes germaniques: |’admirateur déclaré d’une forme 
d’art qu’il jugeait supérieure ne pouvait considérer méme le Goetz de 
Goethe, a plus forte raison les niaises tragédies bibliques de certains 
contemporains, que comme des balbutiements, et du temps perdu au 
gré de quelqu’un dont la plus sire devise a toujours été que chacun de- 
vait faire son métier parfaitement! “Ses Prussiens” avaient d’autres 
mérites que le don de poésie; mais on lui vantait les “cygnes saxons,” et 
justement la Guerre de Sept Ans, en le liant d’une sorte de complicité 
pathétique au tragique francais, lui permettait aussi, 4 lui qui tenait a 
prendre la jauge des étres par lui-méme, de rencontrer ces fameux 
rivaux du siécle de Louis XIV. En novembre 1757, il a avec Gottsched, 
a Leipzig, un entretien dont, un an plus tard, il n’est pas encore revenu. 
“Un pédant, un ignorant, et qui ne sait que la grammaire”: c’est ainsi 
que le 9 novembre 1758 il dit son avis devant Catt. Le malheureux 
n’avait-il pas lu 4 Frédéric précisément une traduction d’/phigénie? 
L’auditeur, sachant son texte frangais par cceur, n’avait pas eu besoin 
de faire de longues confrontations pour distinguer la lourdeur mala- 
droite de cette tentative. 
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Avec Gellert, en décembre 1760, le malentendu n’avait pas été 
moindre, mais le pauvre “professeur,” malade et pas rasé, avait recu 
quelques paroles encourageantes au milieu de bien des railleries: aussi 
quelle malechance que La Fontaine, celui de nos classiques dont le roi 
était le moins féru, fit justement allégué comme le modéle de ce sagace 
Germain! 

Il se plaignit, conte Gellert, de l’'uniformité et de la rudesse de la langue allemande. 
“Mais pourquoi les Allemands ne nous forcent-ils pas comme les Frangais a lire de 


bons livres?—Peut-étre, Sire, n’avons-nous pas encore eu le temps pour cela—ou 
pas encore d’Auguste ou de Louis XIV. . .” 


Grace 4 deux ou trois heureuses réparties de ce genre, la séche humeur 
du royal interlocuteur était apprivoisée—du moins a l’égard d’une 
humble destinée poétique—et le roi pouvait dire: “C’est un autre homme 
que Gottsched . . . c’est le plus raisonnable de tous les savants alle- 
mands.” 

Seulement, maintenant ou plus tard, un mémoire sur /’état de la lit- 
térature allemande, prenant en considération, non point les promesses 
et les espérances de productions d’un autre type, mais des analogies 
escomptées et telles qu’il s’en rencontre bien peu dans Vhistoire littéraire, 
ne devait pas faire la part bien belle 4 des auteurs qui n’avaient, pour 
une admiration littéraire dénuée de toute relativité, qu’un seul tort: 
celui de n’avoir nul Racine 4 offrir 4 la concurrence internationale. Et 
l’on sait que Shakespeare lui-méme, au gré du royal appréciateur, sem- 
blait faire pauvre figure d’artiste. 


. 


La paix rétablie et le roi de retour dans sa capitale, il est entendu 
qu’avec ou sans la réplique de partenaires qu’il approuve ou qu’il 
brusque selon qu’ils comprennent ses prédilections, le criterium racinien 
lui paraitra la vraie mesure de ce que les lettres frangaises peuvent 
offrir au monde. Hélas! il lui faut bien constater, non seulement que les 
comédiens frangais, qu’il prend soin d’installer 4 Berlin en 1768, n’ont 
plus le sens de la grande tradition qu’il voudrait voir transplantée dans sa 
capitale, mais que méme les littérateurs parisiens semblent avoir perdu 
le secret du haut style. Peu aprés l’arrivée de Thiebault 4 Berlin, 
Frédéric s’est mis d’accord avec ce nouvel allogéne sur le mérite singu- 
lier d’Athalie et sur la force elliptique du vers de Phédre: 


Je taimais inconstant: qu’aurais-je fait fidéle? 


Mais il continue 4 regarder La Fontaine comme d’un mérite inférieur, 
et surtout il s’étonne qu’on puisse croire que les lettres frangaises, avec 
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des nouveaux venus comme Jean-Jacques et Beaumarchais, puissent 
tenter de rivaliser avec le siécle précédent. 

Des calembours, de misérables jeux de mots, de pitoyables niaiseries, est-ce donc 
4 cela que se réduit l’imitation des hommes de génie de votre dernier siécle? Combien 
il faudrait de fadaises semblables, si dignes de faire pitié aux hommes de bon sens, 
pour valoir un seul vers, un seul bon mot des Moliére et des Racine! 


Voltaire lui semblera, une fois réconciliés ces deux antagonistes, 
plein de mérite malgré tout, simplement pour avoir, par 


... Son génie agissant, 
A la fois remplacé Bossuet et Racine. 


Mais il se rend compte, inconsciemment, de conditions désormais fort 
diminuées pour une véritable pratique des mérites raciniens, et il écrit 
le 30 janvier 1765 a la princesse de Saxe: 

Les seules tragédies supportables que j’aie vu exécuter l’ont été par des personnes 
de condition. Derniérement mes neveux et niéces ont joué l’/phigénie de Racine, 
et je puis dire avec la vérité qu’il y avait des morceaux si bien rendus qu’on ne 
pouvait retenir ses larmes. . . 


Ce sont 14 jeux de princes . . . Frédéric tentera de les encourager 
autour de lui,—a défaut de la collaboration escomptée des comédiens 
francais, méme d’Aufresne trop peu majestueux, ou de Lekain “trop 
outré,”—sur les scénes de Monbijou ou du Gendarmenmarkt. Viendra 
le moment ou le vieux roi, sans rien perdre de ses admirations initiales, 
déplorera de plus en plus, et trés sincérement pour les avoir pris, eux, 
trop 4 coeur, l’inactualité de ces chefs-d’ceuvre et l’appauvrissement 
de la haute veine qui avait produit son poéte préféré. 

J’admire beaucoup vos Velches, écrit-il 4 D’Alembert le 28 juillet 1774, quand 
ils ont du bon sens et de l’esprit; . . . je fais grand cas des Turenne, des Condé, des 
Luxembourg, des Gassendi, des Bayle, des Boileau, des Racine, des Bossuet, des 
Deshouliéres méme et, dans ce siécle, des Voltaire et des D’Alembert; mais ma 
faculté admirative ou admiratrice étant restreinte & de certaines bornes, il m’est 
impossible d’englober dans ces actes de vénération des avortons du Parnasse, des 
philosophes 4 paradoxes et 4 sophismes, de faux beaux esprits, etc. . . 


C’est sur ces entrefaites que le philosophe de Sans-Souci se désabonne 
de la Correspondance littéraire. Pour goiter ses écrivains préférés, 
mieux vaut, a son gré, ne pas s’initier 4 ce qui est une décadence mani- 
feste. Et il a da bien souffrir, mais opiner du bonnet et persister dans 
ses vues obstinés sur l’avenir des lettres dans sa propre patrie germa- 
nique, le jour de 1775 ou, dans sa chére Académie de Berlin, un 
descendant de réfugiés huguenots, Bitaubé, commentant les variétés 
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d’expression dont témoignent les traductions, s’en tenait 4 un éloge 
écourté du tragique: 


Des peuples qui se plaisent 4 des peintures fortes et terribles ne seront pas méme 
effleurés par un grand nombre de traits touchants et délicats de l’élégant Racine. 


Harvard University FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 





8. Classe de belles-lettres, p. 456. 
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PROUST AND THE FLAUBERT 
CONTROVERSY 





For the past seven years a reaction against Marcel Proust has been 
gaining momentum. Although no attempt can be made to stem the 
tide, if that were desirable, the moment seems particularly appropriate 
to direct attention to Proust’s part in the Flaubert controversy of 1919- 
20 and to recall some of his activity during his last cloistered years as 
indicative of the fallacy of attaching too much credence to the current 
belief in his utter separation from worldly matters at that time. 

The post-war period, curious of its own nerves, anxious to escape 
reality by any avenue, saw no evil in Proust;* it was only later, when 
the public had tired of delving into its subconscious, that the original 
non-conformists began to make themselves heard and the reaction set 
in. Today the Catholic critics headed by Massis* have gained the upper 
hand, convincing us that Proust is basically “unhealthy”; in their wake 
have come the pragmatists,* frequently of communistic color, arguing 
that the nervous reactions of a recluse are not the concern of a world 
oriented towards action. A few voices have recently been raised in pro- 
test against a total rejection of Proust; they are the voices of the poets 
unwilling to forget that Proust has always had a certain charm. But it 
may be that the poets* have not gone far enough in their attempted 
rehabilitation. A careful re-reading of Proust may lead to the conclusion 
that, although his work is impregnated with the irrationalism® of the 
age, it contains more than the divagations of a sick mind. The universal- 
ity of Proust, even though grafted on a very different stock, may still 
appeal just as Montaigne’s individual ideas may appeal despite the 
absence of a coherent pattern. Turning from the work to the man, it 
is possible to be impressed with the soundness of the mind in contrast 





1. Pierre-Quint’s original attitude is typical. Cf. the 1925 edition of his Marcel Proust. 

2. Massis’ ideas seem to come from an almost forgotten book, Marie-Anne Cochet’s 
L’Ame proustienne, Brussels, 1929. 

3. Cf. “Une nouvelle lecture dix ans plus tard. Marcel Proust et la jeunesse d’aujourd’hui,” 
by Léon Pierre-Quint, Europe, Oct. 15 and Nov. 15, 1935. In 1936, the subject was debated 
at considerable length in the French press. The latest “outburst” comes from Nino Frank, 
“A la recherche du temps perdu,” in Vendredi, March 12, 1937. 

4. The poetic attitude is evident in Prof. J.-A. Bédé’s recent study, “Marcel Proust: 
Problémes récents,” Le Flambeau, Brussels, March and April 1936. 

5. Cf. Denis Saurat, Modernes, 1935. 
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with the debility of the body. In a sympathetic spirit, the reader of 
Proust may appreciate his unprejudiced attitude on political questions ;° 
perusing the correspondence carefully, it is possible to observe, in the 
case of the letters to Robert de Montesquiou, not the alleged obsequi- 
ousness of Proust but the adroit manner in which he handles this arch- 
egoist without too often hurting his feelings; studying the episode of 
the duel with Jean Lorrain, it is possible to be impressed less with the 
impetuosity of Proust than with the calm courage" he displayed in the 
encounter; and examining Proust’s activity during his last bedridden 
years, it is possible to find that his contacts with reality were much more 
numerous than the celebrated legend would lead us to suspect. 

No commentator, I think, has sufficiently emphasized these contacts 
with reality or demonstrated Proust’s réle as a public figure at this 
time. Speculation has often been rife as to what Proust might have 
become had he lived; such speculation does not take account of what 
he was. After the award of the Prix Goncourt, Proust was on the verge 
of becoming the leader of a new literary school; in January 1922, the 
first number of a new literary review, Intentions, selected him as a 
“master” for the new literature.* At this time no “enquéte” in the press 
was considered complete without a statement from Proust.* His promi- 





6. The outstanding example is, of course, his attitude during the Dreyfus affair. After the 
war, when disparagement of Germany was the order of the day, Proust described, in a 
letter to Robert Dreyfus (Correspondance Générale, IV, 278), his irritation at Daniel 
Halévy’s adherence to the ultra-nationalistic “Parti de ]’Intelligence”: “Mais je trouvais si 
absurde le manifeste qu’il a signé dans le Supplément littéraire que je n’ai pu m’empécher 
de le lui dire. . . . Mais ce n’était pas une raison pour dire que I’Eglise a guidé les progrés 
de la Science, pour proclamer une espéce de ‘Frankreich iiber alles,’ gendarme de la littéra- 
ture de tous les peuples, réle qu’il edt été plus discret d’attendre que les autres peuples lui 
confiassent.” 

7. In his journal Notes, 1033, Reynaldo Hahn testifies: “Il a montré un sang-froid et 
une fermeté, depuis trois jours, qui paraissent incompatibles avec ses nerfs, mais qui ne 
m’étonnent pas du tout.” 

8. Of course Proust was never recognized by the most advanced phalanx. After several 
attacks in the Dadaist review, Littérature, Soupault declared in an interview of the Revue 
Hebdomadaire (Nov. 4, 1922) that Proust should be forgotten for twenty years. 

9. Some of Proust’s replies follow: 

a. “Les Arts: Une tribune francaise au Louvre. M. Marcel Proust.” Opinion, Feb. 28, 
1920. Republished in Correspondance Générale, III, 209-10, note 1. 

b. “Les Lettres: Petite enquéte des Treize.” Intransigeant, Aug. 28, 1920. Reply to ques- 
tionnaire on “cabinets de lecture.” 

c. “A propos de la controverse Raymond de la Tailhtde—Charles Maurras.” Renaissance 
Politique, Littéraire, Artistique, Jan. 8, 1921. Proust’s reply on a discussion of classicism 
versus romanticism. r 

d. André Lang, “Voyage en zigzags dans la République des Lettres: M. Marcel Proust.” 
Annales Politiques et Littéraires, Feb. 26, 1922. A letter of Proust replying to a series 
of questions. This “enquéte” was republished in book form by the Renaissance du Livre; 
the volume is undated. 

e. “Les Goncourt devant leurs cadets. Article de M. Marcel Proust.” Le Gaulois, May 
27, 1922. (continued on next page, at foot) 
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nence was therefore obliging him to return to active participation’® in 
life as much as his invalid condition would permit, and he reciprocated 
with a renewed interest™ in reality. This interest is best evinced by two 
prefaces” and two articles** which afforded Proust the opportunity to 
situate his ideas in the current of ideas of the time. 

From the point of view of the discussion to which it gave rise, Proust’s 
most important critical work was the article “A propos du style de 
Flaubert.” It has particular interest as the greatest simplification of 
Proust’s mental processes during his mature period and demonstrates 
his ability to reason at a time when he is reputed to have been lost in 
dreams. Nevertheless this simplification is not radical, for the abstract 
style of Proust possesses the same richness, the same striving to exhaust 
every nuance, the same refusal of arbitrary logic, in short the same 
complication for the average reader, as his most poetic outbursts. A 
very distinct kinship will be noted between the style of this article 
and that of the Ruskinian prefaces, although these are more poetic. 
In no way does logic abdicate before this style; the logic is simply 
more subtle and more meaningful than that of an essay modeled on a 
geometric theorem. The style follows the thought. 

Before attempting to reduce Proust’s thought to a few formulae, 
it will be necessary to consider first the circumstances which gave rise 
to the article on Flaubert. The controversy in which Proust became 
engaged did not originate with him but had its genesis in an article by 
Louis de Robert in the Rose Rouge™* headed “Flaubert écrivait mal”; 





f. “Sommes-nous en présence d’un renouvellement du style? Convient-il de dénoncer une 
crise de l’intelligence? Réponse de M. Marcel Proust.” Renaissance Politique, Littéraire, 
Artistique, July 22, 1922. Noted by Pierre-Quint in the 1925 edition of his Marcel Proust. 

g. “Et si le monde allait finir? . . . Que feriez-vous?” Intransigeant, Aug. 14, 1922. 

10. There is a question, of course, whether this participation ever ceased. His correspond- 
ence displays continually a great solicitude for the success of his work and is replete with 
references to the publicity campaigns which he organized personally, often by subterfuge. 
Examples of this sort can be multiplied. 

11. Official and semi-official recognition of Proust as a literary figure came at this time. 
In 1920, Proust became a member of the Legion of Honor; in 1921 he was made a member 
of the jury of the Fondation Américaine pour la Pensée et VArt Francais. We know further 
that he thought of knocking at the forty portals of the French Academy. In Mes années chez 
Barrés, Jér6me and Jean Tharaud describe Proust’s nocturnal visit to an amazed and con- 
temptuous Barrés whom he wished to consult on this subject. It was also rumored that, 
at the first vacancy, Proust might have had a seat in the Goncourt Academy (Marius-Ary 
Leblond in Paris-Midi, Nov. 20, 1922). 

12. To Propos de peintre, 19190, by Jacques-Emile Blanche and to Tendres stocks, 1921, 
by Paul Morand. The second of these was also published as an article in the Revue de Paris 
for Nov. 15, 1920. 

13. “A propos du style de Flaubert,” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Jan., 1920; republished 
in Chroniques, 1927. “A propos de Baudelaire,” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, June, 1921; 
republished in Chroniques. 

14. August, 1919. To be sure, there were previous discussions of Flaubert’s inadvertencies ; 
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in his treatment of the subject, this novelist turned literary critic con- 
tended, apparently with intentions of sensationalism, that Flaubert at 
times wrote incorrect French. The “bull dog” of Le Temps,” Paul 
Souday, rose to Flaubert’s defense, insisting that the so-called mistakes 
were admissible variants or intentional misuse with the purpose of 
conveying the peculiar flavor of a character’s speech. Countering this, 
Louis de Robert wrote an irreverent letter’ which began: “Je suis 
sur ma porte. Je réfléchis @ vous. Je viens de me promener dans mon 
jardin @ lire votre article. . . .” Every sentence was a parody of Flau- 
bert’s unorthodox expressions. Souday’s reply’ this time was more 
malicious, and, as was frequently the case with this critic, more factual 
than that of his adversary, although it was no more than a reiteration 
of points already made. If Proust’s correspondence reveals no particular 
interest in this stage of the controversy, it is nevertheless certain that 
he read Souday’s articles since he refers to them in a letter’* to that 
critic, proffering excuses for his failure to mention them in his own 
discourse on Flaubert. 

The second stage of the controversy began when Albert Thibaudet, 
who was shortly to undertake a lecture series on Flaubert at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, devoted his column in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise® 
to the problem. Not only did Flaubert write incorrect French, says this 
critic, but he was not a “grand écrivain de race” inasmuch as his mis- 
takes were not the inadvertencies of a genius but rather the residue 
of an inherently unliterary style made literary by dint of much polish- 
ing. Thibaudet expressed it thus: “. . . la pleine maitrise verbale ne lui 
était pas donnée dans sa nature méme.” 

At this point Marcel Proust entered the discussion. In the letter to 
Paul Souday already mentioned, he explains the circumstances of this 
article: “. . . quand le numéro de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise a été 
prét, il n’était pas assez long, Jacques Riviére était malade (moins que 
moi pourtant); pour alléger sa tache, j’ai baclé, sans un livre sous la 
main, un article sur le style de Flaubert.” This claim of last-minute im- 
provisation, repeated at the outset of the article itself in the guise of an 
excuse for its imperfections, seems entirely plausible, if we remember 


that Proust had already given thought to the subject when be composed 
cf. Faguet’s Flaubert, 1899, and a note in the “bulletin bibliographique” published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a few days after the appearance of Madame Bovary. 

15. Aug. 29, 1910. 

16. Le Temps, Sept. 5, 1919. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Correspondance Générale, III, 74. 

19. “Sur le style de Flaubert,” Nov., 1910. 
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his pastiche of Flaubert” and that, as we shall see, he was applying 
preconceived general notions to his problem. Exaggeration probably 
occurs in the boast of having consulted no sources; as a matter of fact, 
the references are sufficiently definite to lead us to believe that he at 
least opened one volume of Flaubert, the Education sentimentale, to 
refresh his mind on uncertain passages. Furthermore the article was 
more than a favor to Riviére; the occasion must have appealed to him 
as an excellent chance to publicize his work, a legitimate consideration 
for any artist and especially justified in the case of one whose esthetic 
tenets prescribe that his own salvation shall depend upon the ultimate 
survival of his work. 

When Thibaudet said Flaubert was not a born artist, he offered 
Proust the opportunity of saying once more what an artist should be. 
Proust’s entire article is then primarily an excuse to propound his 
theories even though the subject in hand is not of the best, for, as Proust 
himself admits, he does not like Flaubert, which is another way of saying 
that this writer does not completely fit his definition of an artist. This 
definition, the key to the article, is to be found at the beginning: “J’ai 
été stupéfait . . . de voir traiter de peu doué pour écrire, un homme qui... 
a renouvelé autant notre vision des choses que Kant. . . .”** The revela- 
tion is what counts and artistic perfection, while desirable, is not the 
first criterion. Once Proust has made this declaration, it is not surprising 
that he should immediately discount the entire discussion of Flaubert’s 
mistakes and turn to the central accusation that Flaubert is not a 
natural artist. To Proust’s way of thinking, it is the metaphor which 
best interprets the originality of the artist’s vision; Flaubert, weak in 
imagination and therefore devoid of metaphors, must compensate for 
this deficiency in another way: by his very special use of verb tenses. 
The bubble seems pricked; from the poetic level of metaphors we de- 
scend precipitously to the prosaic level of verb tenses. But no, says 
Proust, “il y a une beauté grammaticale qui n’a rien 4 voir avec la cor- 
rection.” While defending his own work in this somewhat insidious fash- 





20. Figaro, March 14, 1908; republished in Pastiches et mélanges, 10910. 

21. An elaboration of Proust’s esthetic doctrine seems unnecessary, since it has been very 
adequately treated by so many commentators, notably by Arnaud Dandieu, Marcel Proust: 
sa révélation psychologique, 1030, and by Eméric Fiser, L’Esthétique de Marcel Proust, 
1933. However, it is interesting to note the similarity between this quotation and certain 
texts of A la recherche du temps perdu. In the Cété de Guermantes (II, 20) we read of “le 
monde . . . qui n’a pas été créé une fois, mais aussi souvent qu’un artiste original est sur- 
venu.” Another text from the Prisonniére (II, 235): “Cette qualité inconnue d’un monde 
unique et qu’aucun autre musicien ne nous avait jamais fait voir, peut-étre est-ce en cela, 
disais-je 4 Albertine, qu’est la preuve la plus authentique du génie, bien plus que dans le 
contenu de l’ceuvre elle-méme.” 
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ion, Proust is getting at his own fundamental truth, time in a Bergsonian 
sense. His “beauté grammaticale” has nothing to do with geometrical 
and arithmetical patterns in the sentence; it refers to the ideas which 
grammar succeeds in conveying, perhaps in spite of itself. 

For Proust, the highest type of criticism is intuitive understanding 
and, in the particular case of style, such understanding would manifest 
itself in an ability to reproduce instinctively the style of the author 
studied. When he protests that, in composing his pastiche of Flaubert, he 
was not conscious of grammatical peculiarities, the implication seems to 
be that this vivisection of his is a concession made to his readers much 
against his will. Although that may be the case, another interpretation 
seems indicated. Professor Feuillerat™ sees fit to make of Proust a ra- 
tionalist. Even admitting, on the contrary, the more tenable thesis that 
Proust is basically an irrationalist and the outstanding exponent of the 
so-called “modern” literary school which glorifies the sensation, no one 
can deny that Proust has a predilection for “ideas” and takes immense 
pleasure in following them through their various ramifications. But he is 
not a man of one idea; like Montaigne, Proust cannot be reduced to a 
formula.” In the case of the Flaubert article, therefore, it is certain that 
Proust enjoys reasoning for the sheer pleasure it produces; another day, 
in another mood, he might approach the problem in a different way. For 
a true rationalist, this is heresy; and yet Proust’s universality is no 
more impaired by his attitude than was Montaigne’s. 

Intentionally or otherwise, Proust is here demonstrating™his ability 
to reason with the best of critics, going so far as to introduce into his 
remarks many issues quite tributary to the main thesis; what he gives us 
is a complete study of Flaubert’s style. These minor issues might be 
catalogued as: the improper use of pronouns in very obvious places and 
the correct use of them elsewhere when the rhythmic continuity of a 
complicated sentence must be kept intact; the almost complete absence 
of the conjunction “et” in its usual function and a special use when it 
marks a “pause dans une mesure rythmique et divise un tableau”; a 
similar use of “tandis que”; a willfully heavy and sonorous style, heavy 
to the point of awkwardness and massively sonorous to react against a 
more ethereal literature, a style which best interprets Flaubert’s own 
inner reality and which, by reason of this honesty, produces the result 
that, as Proust says, “ . . . nous les aimons ces lourds matériaux que la 





22. Comment Marcel Proust a composé son roman, 1934. 

23. Charles Blondel, La Psychographie de Marcel Proust, 1932, has attempted to relate 
Proust’s solipsism to his “universal” generalizations, a simplification which Proust never 
makes. 
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phrase de Flaubert souléve et laisse retomber avec le bruit intermittent 
d’un excavateur.” For the flaubertisant these are all remarks of prime 
importance; for our purposes they demonstrate Proust’s ability to de- 
velop common logical arguments in a way that is convincing to the most 
confirmed rationalist. 

But Proust’s most lasting revelations respecting Flaubert, and most 
significant to us, as already noted, are in regard to the latter’s use of 
tenses, especially the imperfect. Proust defines: “Un état qui se pro- 
longe est indiqué par l’imparfait.” Furthermore: “. . . souvent le passage 
de l’imparfait au parfait est indiqué par un participe présent, qui indique 
la maniére dont l’action se produit, ou bien le moment ow elle se 
produit.” The next remark has a wider implication: “ .. . cet imparfait, 
si nouveau dans la littérature, change entiérement l’aspect des choses 
et des étres, comme font une lampe qu’on a déplacée, l’arrivée dans une 
maison nouvelle, l’ancienne si elle est presque vide et qu’on est en plein 
déménagement.” If the end of the quotation reminds us of the narrator’s 
anguish in the strange hotel room at Balbec or of Proust’s own wander- 
ings from the boulevard Haussmann to the rue Hamelin at this very 
time, its beginning reminds us all the more of numerous passages™ in 
Proust’s work where he discourses on the purpose of art. The imperfect, 
says Proust, is used by Flaubert to express the continuity of time which 
is for Proust, although he is careful to leave it in the form of an implica- 
tion, the super-verity; even if he never expressly says it, he sees in 
Flaubert a precursor, since that author has preéminently the sense of la 
durée. “A mon avis la chose la plus belle de Education sentimentale, 
ce n’est pas une phrase, mais un blanc,” he says, referring to a passage 
in which the action stops in mid air, the scene and cadence change but 
the character Frédéric remains, aged and altered from traversing the 
blank which represents elapsed time: time as continuity but time as 
change. Occasionally the present springs forth to check the flow of 
imperfects and to distinguish “des choses qui passent une réalité dura- 
ble.” In the last quotation we discover an echo of the familiar “essence 
of things” which, as is fitting, conjures up memories of “madeleines,” 
irregular paving blocks and the like. On the heels of this we expect a 
reference to the subconscious, and indeed there is one; this “vision 
nouvelle,” arising from Flaubert’s subconscious, finds its expression in 
the abundant use of the imperfect. Proust has indeed secreted all of his 
cherished notions in this one article, which is the leading item of 
Proust propaganda if we except the pre-publication extracts of his work 





24. See note 21. 
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appearing in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise and elsewhere. One even 
senses a certain indelicacy in this propagandizing when, by a very awk- 
ward transition which is almost not a transition at all, Proust refers to 
his own work, regretting that some readers had failed to discover the 
“composition voilée” and justifying his use of brisk transitions by 
disclosing a similar usage in Chateaubriand and in Gérard de Nerval. 
The passage is capital for a study of Proust’s composition; in the 
Flaubert discussion it is an intrusion. 

The question which doubtless arises at this point is whether the ap- 
propriation of Flaubert by Proust for his own ends invalidates any re- 
marks he might make on that author. That is not entirely the case; 
Proust saw what he wanted to see in Fiaubert, but in so doing he 
made discoveries which escaped more specialized observers. Faguet and 
other investigators of the period did not seem particularly interested, if 
at all, in Flaubert’s use of the imperfect. Rather than conduct an ex- 
haustive inquiry on the subject, I think we can accept Thibaudet’s state- 
ment that the question of such tense use had been treated before Proust 
by a Swiss philologist, Bally, in the Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 
schrift but that Proust and the literary public in general were unaware 
of this study, so that “M. Proust . . . a montré le flair d’écrivain le plus 
heureux en repérant chez Flaubert l’originalité de cette tournure.”* In 
his reply to Proust in the succeeding number of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise,” Thibaudet remarks that, of course, Flaubert did not invent 
the imperfect and even cites examples from La Fontaine where that 
tense is used precisely to express the continuity of time. Although all 
of Flaubert is not to be explained merely by tense usage, this factor, 
thanks to Marcel Proust, is now recognized as important; Thibaudet 
and his successors in the field all make acknowledgments to Proust on 
this point. In the case of the minor issues as well, Proust seems to have 
been perspicacious enough since we find Thibaudet, Souday, Jacques 
Boulenger and others continuing to discuss his points, sometimes men- 
tioning the source of the examples, other times failing to do so. Even 
antedating Louis de Robert, there seems to have been a common fund 
of remarks to be made on Flaubert’s style; each new commentator ac- 
knowledges his most immediate sources but feels no obligation in respect 
to more remote ones. One point alone fails of complete acceptance, that 





25. Gustave Flaubert, 1922, p. 278. No account has been taken of any ulterior modifica- 
tions of Thibaudet’s views on Flaubert, since their relation to the 1919-20 controversy is so 
remote. In addition to this 1922 work of Thibaudet, some delayed comments by Souday 
and Boulenger in 1921 have been included as legitimate elements of this controversy. 

26. “Lettre & M. Marcel Proust,” March, 1920. 
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about Flaubert’s use of pronouns; Jacques Boulenger, in the Revue 
de la Semaine™ seems to be quibbling with Proust on the examples to 
which the latter refers without quoting. He finds that in cases which 
Proust underlines as evidence of the hermetic use of the pronoun for 
rhythmic purposes Flaubert neglects his syntax and that, conversely, 
the usages which Proust considers objectionable have nothing wrong 
with them. Boulenger does not seem to realize that here is probably 
the proof that Proust’s conclusions are valid but that his examples, se- 
lected hastily, as he informs his readers, from the first few pages of 
the Education sentimentale, are not of the best. 

The real proof of Proust’s ability as a logical thinker is perhaps the 
seriousness with which his contemporaries took his criticism of Flau- 
bert, and this despite the fact that, as a literary critic, Proust is ob- 
viously an amateur. His article was well received, with few exceptions. 
One of these exceptions was an unsigned note in the Ere Nouvelle* 
entitled “Le plus grand critique frangais” in which the author reproves 
Proust for propagandizing in his own and Léon Daudet’s behalf” and 
for letting fall the remark that the Education sentimentale bores him; 
says this critique: “Pour notre modeste part, il nous semble que c’est 
plutét 4 ’Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs que cette appréciation pour- 
rait s’appliquer. . .” In the Populaire, “La Voyante” wrote on “Un 
critique qui s’ignore,” another ironical title; the writer calls Proust’s 
article “une singuliére legon de littérature” and suggests that, as for the 
boredom of the Education, “il ne faut pas parler de corde.” But praise 
for Proust’s article was frequent; one appreciation we find on the pen of 
Camille Mauclair, writing in the Semaine Littéraire de Genéve,” an esti- 
mate which has its particular interest in view of the fact that this critic 
later became one of the leading detractors* of Proust. Mauclair writes 





27. “Flaubert et le style,” Aug. 19 and 26, 1921; republished in Mais V’art est difficile, 
II, 1921. 

28. January 6, 1920. However, this opposition must not be taken too seriously. It is 
the continuation of the furious campaign of the daily press, particularly that of the Left, 
against Proust who is still the butt of jibes from the supporters of Dorgelés. These de- 
tractors know nothing about Proust and blandly announce their refusal to be shown. The 
campaign has only been in progress for less than two months and this is merely another 

hase. 
r 29. Proust was always campaigning for his friends. Almost apropos of nothing, he men- 
tions Daudet’s Hérédo and Monde des images in a note, hoping, no doubt, that his praise 
of them might in a way compensate for Daudet’s activity at the time of the Prix Goncourt. 

30. January 9, 1920. 

31. “De Flaubert et du style,” March 6, 1920. 

32. Cf. “La Vase littéraire,’ Dépéche de Toulouse, Feb. 19, 1926; “D’un autre cété,” 
ibid., March 16, 1926; “Les mauvais maitres,” Eclaireur de Nice, Feb. 25, 1926. To be sure, 
R. A. de Fleury, in the Nouvelle Revue Critique, March 15, 1926, forced Mauclair to admit 
that his condemnation was excessive; this admission appeared in the same review on April 
15, 1926. 
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of Proust’s demonstration: “ ...M. Proust I’a dit avec une précision re- 
marquable et une ingéniosité critique aussi drue et aussi subtile que ses 
romans.” The greatest tribute, however, that was paid to Proust’s criti- 
cal ability was the discussion of his ideas by the leading critics; we 
have already seen how Thibaudet and Boulenger treated him as an 
equal. To these two names must be added that of Souday, writing in 
Paris-Midi* and repeating his ideas a year later in the Revue de Paris. 
Probably because of familiarity with Proust’s ideas in general, none of 
these critics seems disturbed by what Thibaudet terms Proust’s “ultra- 
bergsonisme,” none troubles to equivocate on any of the grammatical 
points except in the case of Boulenger, already alluded to, yet all take 
offense at Proust’s four prejudices, which seem to the layman very 
unreasonable but which are not surprising in an artist, if one may 
judge by the incomprehension of Proust’s work on the part of such im- 
portant figures as Barrés, Claudel, Maeterlinck and others.*° 

Only the first of these prejudices had to do with Flaubert, whose cor- 
respondence Proust considers very mediocre. This assertion was par- 
ticularly displeasing to Souday** who placed this correspondence on 
the rung below that of Voltaire. In defense of Proust’s attitude, it must 
be noted that most remarks concerning Flaubert’s lack of artistic ability 
are based on the correspondence; ** doubtless this absence of style, dem- 
onstrated on a grammatical basis by other critics, assumed the propor- 
tions of a lack of imagination in Proust’s estimation. 

The second prejudice is Sainte-Beuve. In a letter to Souday,** Proust 
regrets his inability to reply to his friend Daniel Halévy who had 
praised*® Sainte-Beuve as the surest of guides; at the end of the Flaubert 
article, with another awkward transition, he introduces the subject of 
Sainte-Beuve with the remark: “La plus grande partie de ses Lundis 
sont consacrés 4 des auteurs de quatriéme ordre, et quand il a a parler 
d’un de tout premier . . . il rachéte immédiatement les brefs éloges qu’il 
leur accorde en laissant entendre qu’il s’agit d’un article de complai- 
sance.” Thibaudet threatened, at the end of his reply, to continue next 





33. “Flaubert et Marcel Proust,” Jan. 9, 1920. The letter in the Correspondance Générale, 
III, 709, referring to this, is misdated. 

34. “Questions de style,” Jan. 15, 1921. 

35. Some commentators have deplored the fact that Proust never really exercised his 
critical talents. Perhaps that is fortunate since, if these prejudices were operative, his 
real critical value would be seriously impaired. 

36. Loc. Cit. note 33. 

37. Boulenger develops much of his argument against Flaubert around this point. How- 
ever, in this part of his article, there is no allusion to Proust and it is doubtful whether he 
has a.defense of Proust in mind. 

38. Correspondance Générale, III, 68. 

39. Journal des Débats, Oct. 13, 1919. 
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time on the Sainte-Beuve issue, but was spared the trouble by Daniel 
Halévy himself who took up the debate in the Minerve Frangaise*° be- 
ginning with the jibe that, since Proust writes without references, it is 
a pity “qu’il prodigue ainsi l’autorité d’un gofit supérieur.” The defense 
is not a direct refutation of Proust; Halévy proves merely that Proust’s 
examples are ill chosen since Sainte-Beuve was not, as Proust maintains, 
complaisant towards the Goncourt brothers and did not misunderstand 
Baudelaire, whom he could not praise openly on account of the op- 
probrium attaching to that name. Finally, Proust allowed two other 
prejudices to find expression in his article when he made disparaging 
remarks about the lack of metaphors in Stendhal and Renan. Souday 
defended these two authors at considerable length in the Revue de 
Paris,” pointing out that certain pseudo-metaphors which Proust held 
up to ridicule were really very appropriate to the sobriety of the ma- 
terial and that Proust was needlessly biased in expecting poetic genius 
in authors whose greatness is founded on very different qualities. 

Such was Marcel Proust’s leading adventure in criticism. Some com- 
mentators might prefer the article on Baudelaire as being more nearly 
in accord with Proust’s principal genius which is distinctly poetic; I have 
chosen to emphasize the Flaubert article since it shows Proust’s ability 
to “rationalize” in a more rudimentary way. It best demonstrates that 
during these last few years of his asthmatic existence Proust’s mind 
was lucid and that, if this lucidity was subordinate to his irrationalism, 
this result was inevitable: he lived in the age of irrationalism and was 
one of its greatest exponents. His illness conditioned his work, even 
created it, but one may doubt that it impaired his powers of reason. 
Perhaps the most salubrious procedure for an agnostic in these matters 
would be to read the article on Baudelaire which is in the form of a 
letter to Jacques Riviére beginning: “Une grave maladie m’empéche 
malheureusement de vous donner, je ne dis pas une étude, mais un 
simple article sur Baudelaire.” And then let the agnostic observe how 
Proust’s mind liberates itself from the painful shackles of his body and 
proceeds to reason with extraordinary clarity; or let him observe the 
same process in Proust’s best letters where, perhaps by habit but more 
likely from complete exhaustion, he begins by protesting his inability 
to write a line and gradually overcomes his ailment to produce, occasion- 
ally, a remarkable epistle. 

Douctas W. ALDEN 
Brown University 





40. “Sur la critique de Sainte-Beuve,” Feb. 1, 1920. 
41. See note 34. 
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ACCUSATIVE OR OBLIQUE? 


A SYNTHESIS OF THE THEORIES CONCERNING THE 
ORIGIN OF THE OBLIQUE CASE OF OLD FRENCH 
AND THE SINGLE-CASE SYSTEM OF OTHER 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 





A. H. ScHutz’s review of my book,’ appearing in Language,’ brings 
again to the fore a time-honored controversy in the field of Romance 
Philology, to wit, whether the oblique case of Old French and Old 
Provencal, as well as the single case of other Romance languages, is 
the direct descendant of the Classical Latin accusative, with the other 
oblique cases of Classical Latin thrown into the discard; or the result 
of a merger of Classical Latin accusative, ablative and dative, brought 
about by the phonetic equivalence of the singular endings in two of 
the three major declensions, and then gradually extended, by a syn- 
tactical process of analogy, to cover the dative singular of the first 
declension, the genitive singular of the three declensions, and those 
plural forms which could not phonetically coalesce. 

Inasmuch as upon the correct interpretation of this controversial 
point there hangs not only a clearer understanding of the linguistic 
processes that went on in the Vulgar Latin period, but also an evalua- 
tion of the methods whereby linguistic processes and problems in this 
field have been approached, a condensed restatement of the theories 
involved and of the old and new evidence at hand is in order. 

Diez’s theory of the Latin accusative as the progenitor of Romance 
single and oblique forms was first challenged by D’Ovidio,* who claimed 
that the single case of words such as It. buono, morte, Sp. bueno, 
muerte does not represent a particular case of the classical declension 
that prevailed because of some logical or intentional reason, but is 
rather a phonetic outcome of the fusion of the two oblique cases (ac- 
cusative and ablative) which prevailed in the spoken language of the 
Empire; that universally, in the case of the singular of the first de- 
clension, and extensively in regions, like Italy and Roumania, where 
final -s disappeared, this coalition was joined by the nominative; and 





1. The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France, N.Y., 1932. 
2. XI, x (Mar. 1035), pp. 47-49. 
3. Sul? origine dell’unica forma flessionale del nome italiano, Pisa, 1872. 
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that a similar process occurred in the plural, save that there, where 
phonetic equivalence was impossible, the movement was aided by 
analogy, working along lines of least resistance, bono(s), for instance, 
being overcome in It. by the coalition of boni and boni(s). 

This new theory, at the time of its appearance, aroused a storm of 
opposition. Ascoli’s defense of D’Ovidio’s theory,* based primarily upon 
the development of imparisyllabic third-declension neuter nouns in the 
Romance languages, was fiercely assailed by the exponents of the ac- 
cusative thesis.° And with that, the discussion of necessity came to a 
halt, both schools having exhausted their ammunition, which consisted 
of deductive retracements from the Romance languages to a hypotheti- 
cal Vulgar Latin or to attested classical forms, with little or no reference 
to the written documents of the period involved. 

It was only at a considerably later date that the use of a different 
method of approach began to cast additional light upon this highly 
interesting problem. I have listed® the findings in this connection of 
authors who at various times have made a direct study of the Vulgar 
Latin documents. The confusion prevailing in the minds of earlier re- 
search workers brought up on the Diezian theory of the accusative is 
progressively cleared away, until we find, in the case of three authors’ 
who had the additional advantage of working with comparatively late 
texts of the seventh and eighth centuries, that a firm stand is taken in 
favor of the oblique case. To the findings of these investigators, I have 
added my own,® fortified by statistical tables which show, among other 
things, “in the singular, 599 oblique forms, with the apparently ablative 
endings -a, -o, -e, used in the accusative function, with 61 inverse ac- 
cusative forms used in the ablative or dative function; 269 apparently 
correct accusative forms and 828 apparently correct ablative forms,” 
and advanced the conclusion that “the bulk of evidence in our own and 
other texts of the Seventh and Eighth Centuries points very definitely 
to the creation of a single oblique case with the endings -a, -o and -e 
(plural -as, -os or -is, -es or -is).” 





4. Archivio Glottologico, Il, 416-438; III, 466-467; IV, 308-402; X, 262-260. 

5. W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, II, 8-11, 14-16, 10, 44-47. 

6. Op. cit., pp. 208-210. 

7. Haag, Die Latinitat Fredegars, 1898, pp. 40-42, 65; Schramm, Sprachliches zur Lex 
Salica, 1911, pp. 84-87; Taylor, The Latinity of the Liber Historiae Francorum, 1924, pp. 
12-13, 64-97. Taylor, in particular, defends the oblique case with statistics showing a 
ratio of 200 to 15 in favor of oblique case-endings. In another work (Chrestomathy of 
Vulgar Latin, pp. 15-16, 54-57), Taylor, in collaboration with Muller, traces the oblique 
case from the time of Gregory of Tours to the Oaths of Strasbourg. 

8. Op. cit., pp. 213-232. 
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Against this mass of inductive, statistical evidence in favor of the 
oblique case, Schutz resurrects the arguments used by Meyer-Liibke 
and Nyrop against Ascoli and D’Ovidio. 

While it might, on the one hand, be argued that the new proof de- 
rived from the Vulgar Latin texts is in itself conclusive enough to settle 
the discussion, we must not leave out of our reckoning the fact that 
many philologists, nurtured in a school which refused to see in the 
written documents of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries anything 
but the attempt of a cultured class to write Classical Latin, cast grave 
doubt upon the value of such evidence, and adhere to the creed that 
“what is interesting in a semi-learned document is not what survives 
from Classical Latin, but simply what predicts the nascent Romance 
languages,” which means that only those features of the documents are 
to be accepted which coincide with the deductive findings of the pio- 
neers of Romance Philology. A single sporadic occurrence of a Romance 
feature in the midst of hundreds of classical forms is to this school of 
thought conclusive evidence that the Romance feature in question held 
undisputed sway in the spoken tongue, instead of being accepted as 
evidence of the fact that the language was beginning to change; while, 
on the other hand, thousands of irregularities of the same description 
and of a highly significant nature, which tend to show in what direction 
the language was actually changing, are to be summarily dismissed be- 
cause they do not fit in with hitherto accepted notions. 

Arguments of a deductive type being the only ones acceptable to the 
followers of this school of thought, a review of such arguments, accom- 
panied by certain novel considerations, is in order. 


The accusative theory is upheld by its supporters® on the following 
grounds: 

1. Monosyllabic words with final -m (Fr. rien, mon, ton, son; Sp. 
quien; It. speme) indicate the accusative form. 

2. Logudorese, which keeps final -o and -u distinct (otto, amo, but 
chentu, cantamus), has a form ending in -u for second-declension nouns 
and adjectives (oru, chelu, duru, plenu). 

3. Various Italian dialects which admit of umlaut indicate that the 
final vowel causing the umlaut in the singular is -u, not -o. 

4. Imparisyllabic neuter third-declension nouns develop into the 
Romance languages from the accusative, not from the ablative form. 





9. Meyer-Liibke, op. cit.; Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, II, 229. 
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Before taking up each of these points in detail, it will be well to 
offer one important consideration: for forms in which phonetic equiva- 
lence is impossible, proponents of the accusative theory, in order to 
establish their point, find themselves in the necessity of disproving all, 
or practically all ablative survivals; proponents of the oblique or mixed- 
case theory, on the other hand, can concede any number of accusative 
survivals, provided they can show at the same time a considerable 
body of ablative survivals to counterbalance the former. Their theory 
being that accusative and ablative (and, we may add, dative) merged 
in the singular where phonetically possible, their logical stand is that 
where such phonetic fusion was not possible, a conflict arose between 
the two forms, one or the other being compelled to give way. This con- 
flict, arising at a time when the bonds that held the Empire together 
were loosened, could perfectly well have a different solution in different 
portions of the Romance area, Italian, for instance, preferring the ac- 
cusative form of a given word while Spanish chose the ablative. 

This important point of discussion having been established, the va- 
rious accusative-theory arguments may be taken up in detail. 

No. 1 is incontrovertible, so far as it goes. If we establish it as a 
phonetic law that final -m survived in monosyllabic words, we shall find 
no difficulty whatsoever in deriving rien, mon, quien, speme, etc., from 
accusative forms; but we may, on the other hand, express some surprise 
at the fact that Italian dialects show possessive forms mo, ma, to, ta, 
so, sa, and that French has ma, ta, sa without a final nasal. Are these 
to be regarded, in view of the phonetic rule, as ablative forms, or are 
we to say that the retention of final -m in monosyllables is a capricious 
and arbitrary phenomenon? Spanish alguien < aliquem also shows defi- 
nite retention of final accusative -m, in a polysyllabic word. Shall we 
describe this as a sporadic occurrence, attribute it to the analogy of 
quien, or attempt to balance it against the countless forms in which final 
-m disappears? It would seem that the retention of final -m in the cases 
above cited simply points to the survival of certain accusative forms, 
and nothing more. 

No exception can be taken to no. 2, but here again it seems that more 
is assumed as a conclusion than the evidence warrants. Granted that 
Logudorese keeps final -o and -u separate, we are faced with the only 
Romance region in which a phonetic conflict between second declension 
accusative and ablative was possible. Conflicts have a way of coming 
to an ultimate settlement. In the Logudorese area (roughly one-third 
of Sardinia) the conflict was apparently solved in favor of the accusa- 
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tive. Does this warrant our assuming that the same solution took place 
in the remainder of Romance territory, where phonetic conditions did 
not call for a drastic triumph of one form over the other? We know 
little concerning the nature and duration of the struggle that may have 
taken place in central Sardinia between two forms that could not 
phonetically coincide, but it is quite possible that for centuries the issue 
hung in the balance, and that -w and -o forms coexisted side by side be- 
fore the levelling forces of analogy swung the scales in favor of -u forms 
that may, at the outset, have had only a slender majority. Certainly 
the hesitation reported by Wagner’® between final -o and -u in a south 
central Sardinian variety which is a next-door neighbor to Logudorese, 
and the occurrence of numerous -o endings (domo, sero, etc.) reported 
by Mever-Liibke,” and attributed by him and Wagner to isolated or 
“crystallized” ablative survivals, both lend favor to the theory that it 
was only as a result of a long struggle that -o endings succumbed to 
-u endings in the only section where they could not merge.** At any 
rate, the triumph of the accusative in central Sardinia can be taken as 
proof of only one fact: that in the sole instance where the phonetic 
fusion of the oblique cases was not possible, the accusative proved 
stronger; and this in a single region of Romance territory, very limited 
in extent and almost severed from communication with the rest of the 
Latin-speaking world at the very time when the all-important process 
of declensional change was beginning. Additional inferences derived 
from this fact seem arbitrary and unwarranted. 

No. 3 is an argument of much the same type. Meyer-Liibke** under- 
takes to prove that where umlaut appears in certain south central 
Italian dialects, the final vowel causing the umlaut is -u, not -o. Without 
rejecting this contention, it is only fair to point out that the identical 





10. Lautlehre der siidsardischen Mundarten, p. 17. 

11. Zur Kenntniss der Altlogudoresischen, p. 13. 

12. A careful examination of the earliest Sardinian documents seems to indicate that in 
Logudorese, as well as in the rest of the Sardinian area, the conflict still persisted in the 
11th and rath centuries. The earliest Log. charter (1080-1085; Monaci, Crestomazia 
italiana dei primi secoli, pp. 4-5) presents the following forms in -o: Mariano; sso (< 
sum); ipsoro (< ipsorum); Bernardu de Conizo. That portion of the Condaghe di San 
Pietro di Silki (middle of the rath century) which is given by Monteverdi in his Testi 
volgari italiani anteriori al Duecento (pp. 42-49) contains: nontho; suo; domo; Sorso. 
A charter from Arborea previous to 1112 (Monteverdi, pp. 34-36) bears: potestu suo; 
domo; ipsoro; co (< cum); iscrinio ferreo. Campidanese charters from Cagliari (1070- 
1080, 1089-1103; Monteverdi, pp. 19-23, 29-31) contain a large number of -o forms, 
some of them alternating with -u (codvtw nomjerto—oomnottov otvtov; pidvo—pihiov), 
despite the fact that Campid. has since then gone over completely to the forms in -u. By 
way of contrast, a Campidanese document of a later period (1212; Monaci, pp. 28-29) 
shows the full triumph of -w. 

13. Op. cit., II, 19, 44-47. 
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argument is advanced by Ascoli in support of his own inferences; he 
presents a series of examples from French, Provencal and Rhetian in 
which the umlaut appears to have been produced by a final -o to the 
exclusion of -u; and he even produces doublets (Prov. nid, niu) in which 
one form is claimed to be an ablative, the other an accusative survival. 

We now come to what appears to be the crux of the question, the 
survival of accusative and ablative forms in imparisyllabic neuter nouns 
of the third declension, where accusative and ablative could not 
phonetically merge, and the conflict had to be solved along lines of in- 
dividual choice. Reference must here again be made to the two giants 
of the declensional combat, Ascoli and Meyer-Liibke.** The former pre- 
sents a large number of ablative survivals, sets them off against an 
approximately equal number of accusative survivals, and claims that 
this indecision of the Romance languages in cases where phonetic 
fusion was impossible proves the oblique-case theory. Meyer-Liibke 
undertakes, in his refutation, to destroy, one by one, Ascoli’s ablative 
examples, by claiming, in some cases, transfer from the neuter to the 
masculine gender; in others, that the forms alleged by Ascoli are 
learned; in others, that Ascoli’s forms were reconstructed from the 
plural or from verbs; in others, that a Vulgar form coexisted side by 
side with the attested form. Here and there, an ablative form presents 
itself for which no explanation is possible, at which times it is labeled 
as exceptional and unaccounted for. 


A complete study of the Romance descendants of 135 third declen- 
sion imparisyllabic neuter nouns appearing in Meyer-Liibke’* and 
K6rting,”’ including both attested and hypothetical forms, but exclu- 
sive of Greek nouns in -ma, which were probably felt to be foreign and 
underwent special treatment, casts additional light upon the matter, 
despite the fact that the majority of the more striking examples have 
already been used by Ascoli or Meyer-Liibke or both in the course of 
their controversy. 

In classifying these nouns, we find that they fall into three general 
types, each of which presents peculiar possibilities of development. 
They are: I. nouns that are monosyllabic in the nominative-accusative 
and dissyllabic in the other oblique cases (far, farre); II. polysyllabic 





14. Arch. Glott., X, 260-271. 

15. Cf. notes 4 and s. 

16. Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 
17. Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch. 
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nouns that present a shift of stress from the nom.-acc. to the other 
oblique cases (animal, animale); III. polysyllabic nouns in which the 
position of the stress is retained throughout (caput, capite). The last 
class, including the ’-men, ’-mine group, is by far the most numerous. 


I. 1. -dc, -dcte. 

lac—Romance descendants of this word come from the longer form, 
with the single exception of Vegliote lik ; frequent occurrences of lacte 
in the nom. and /actem in the acc. in classical authors, however, indi- 
cate a shift of ending or of gender which renders the value of this 
example extremely doubtful. 
I. 2. -dl, -dle. 

sal—This form, variously appearing as masculine and neuter 
(Ennius, sale, neut.), is of no value. 
I. 3. -dr, -drre. 

far—tIt. farro, farre and Log. farre give plain indication of ablative 
survival. This form is not mentioned by Ascoli, while Meyer-Liibke, 
dealing only with It. and Sp. farro, and overlooking the -e forms of It. 
and Log., claims that they are based on the analogy of vas > vasum, 
os > ossum, further claiming that the f of the Sp. form indicates learned 
influence. Even granting this, the presence of the forms in -e, with 
double r preceding, cannot be accounted for save by ablative survival 
(addition of epenthetic -e would not cause the doubling of the preced- 
ing consonant; cf. It. and Log. development of cor). 
I. 4. -ds, -dse. 

vas—While It. vaso is obviously due to the shift vas > vasum indi- 
cated by Meyer-Liibke, the archaic It. form vase seems to indicate an 
ablative survival. Phonetically, instead of adding epenthetic -e, vas 
should have given *vai in It.* 
I. 5. -él, -élle. 

fel, mel—Here we have accusative survivals in Roum. fiere, miere, 
It. fiele, miele, Log. fele, mele, all with addition of epenthetic -e. The 
only clear-cut descendant of the ablative is It. felle, but this double 
development of fel in It. is significant. 
I. 6. -én, -éne. 

ren—Despite Korting’s claim, and the OLog. form rena, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that this noun was neuter. If it was, OSp. rene and 
Pt. rine would be evidence of ablative survival. 





18. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, 94; D’Ovidio & Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica 
della lingua e dei dialetti italiani, p. 112; Guarnerio, Fonologia romanza, p. 524. 
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I. 7. -ér, -ére. 
ver—No conclusive evidence can be drawn from Roum. vard, 

ONeap. vera, which seem to come from the plural. 

I. 8. -dr, -drde. 

cor—Meyer-Libke claims that this form took epenthetic -e in It. 
and Roum. No survivor of corde appearing, this statement may be ac- 
cepted. This development, however, may justly be contrasted with that 
of far. 

I. 9. -us, -tire. 

jus, pus—In the sense of “law”, OSp. jur is combated by Meyer- 
Liibke on the ground that it is a learned form derived from de jure, in 
jure, while It. giure is claimed by Korting to be learned. In the sense 
of “broth,” OF jus is evidently an accusative survival. Pus has as its 
popular descendant Abbruzzian pura, which can only be an ablative 
survival. 

In conclusion, the monosyllabic group, small as it is, indicates an 
approximately equal number of apparent accusative and ablative sur- 
vivals, with the forms farre, vase, pura, which cannot be eliminated on 
any reasonable ground save by assuming hypothetical *farre-is, *vase- 
is, *pure-is, for which no evidence appears; and one case of double de- 
velopment within the same language (It. felle, fiele). 


Before undertaking a discussion of the nouns that show a shift of 
stress from the nom.-acc. to the other oblique cases, it will be well to 
mention that Ascoli overlooks them altogether in his demonstration, 
while Meyer-Liibke disposes of them by claiming that Vulgar Latin 
developed a longer nom.-acc. form (d/tar > altdre), which was the only 
one kept save in It. baccdno < bacchdénal. One may well wonder why 
It., which is said to be so prone to adding epenthetic -e in other cases, 
should prove to be the sole exception to this tendency. Grandgent*® 
claims that the inverse phenomenon, namely, the dropping of final -e 
after liquids, took place in Vulgar Latin. 

II. 1. ’-al, -dle. 

animal, bacchdnal, cervical—The first of these nouns has a variety 
of descendants in the northern It. dialects (Valsessa rimd, Piacenza 
limdl, Parma nimdl, Belluno mundl, Reggio nimda’), as well as in Rhetian 
(Obwald. armdl, Friulan nemdl). These forms, which are universally 
ablative in appearance, contrast strongly with It. baccdno < bacchénal, 
which appears to be of accusative origin; while in Neap. Cervekala, 





19. Introduction to Vulgar Latin, 242. 
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Valsessa Servigd and Prov. cervigal we return once more to ablative 
forms. 
II. 2. ’-ar, -dre. 

céchlear, exémplar, liminar, pugillar, tércular—tIn the first of these 
examples, the fact that cochleare is also attested deprives Fr. cuiller, 
Prov. cuilher, Sp. cuchar and Pt. colhar of their value. OF essemplaire, 
in addition to being a semi-learned form, appears to be derived from 
the plural. Luminar is the only classical form for the noun, though 
luminare is offered by both K6rting and Meyer-Liibke as the progenitor 
of Venetian luminal, Sp. umbral, OPt. lomear, Roum. lumanard, It. and 
Log. /uminare. Semi-learned Roum. pughilar and Sp. pugilar are doubt- 
ful examples of ablative survival. Forez trul’d and Sp. trujal are popu- 
lar ablative derivatives. 

II. 3. ’-ec, -éce. 

dllec—Despite the existence of a masc.-fem. form dlex-écis, this form 
is of interest by reason of the fact that in It. dlece, dlice and Sic. dleci 
an accusative derivation is suggested, while Sp. aléce, haléche are either 
ablative derivatives or come from the masc.-fem. form. 

II. 4. ’-er, -inere. 

iter—OF erre, oirre, OMilanese edre, edro, and It. erre in perder 
Perre (offered by Korting but not generally accepted) are accusative 
derivatives. It. itinere seems a learned word. 

It may be said in conclusion that nouns of the accent-shifting type 
tend to the ablative form, but that there is a sufficient number of ac- 
cusative survivals (baccdno, dlece, erre) to indicate that the conflict 
existed here as well as elsewhere, and to refute Meyer-Liibke’s sweep- 
ing statement concerning the passage from a short to a longer nom.-acc. 
form, such passage being attested only for some nouns of the ’-ar type. 


The third class of nouns (polysyllabic with no accent-shift) is, by 
reason both of its numbers and its variety, the most fruitful of discus- 
sion, and Ascoli, disregarding the valuable possibilities offered by the 
other two classes enumerated above, concentrated his efforts upon it. 
III. 1. a. ’-ar, ’-are. 

bustar—Uncertainty concerning the quantity of the a in the oblique 
cases may lead us to classify this noun with II. 2 (torcular, etc.), in 
which case Sp. bostar and Pt. bostal would either be of ablative origin 
or accounted for by the general passage from a short to a long form in 
the nom.-acc. postulated by Meyer-Liibke for all nouns of this class. 
If the a, as appears probable, was short in all cases, we are faced with 
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a shift of accent in Sp. and Pt. which still leaves us in doubt, though 
bustare > *bostdre appears the most likely hypothesis. 
III. 1. b. ’-ar, ’-ate. 

hépar—Here we have Judeo-French ebdre, evre and It. epa showing 
accusative survival, while Judeo-French ebede, It. épate and possibly 
Roum. hipotd point to the ablative. This interesting form, displaying 
double survival in the same languages, is neglected by both Ascoli and 
Meyer-Liibke. 

III. 2. a. ’-en, ’-ine (exclusive of -men forms). 

inguen, pécten, péllen, sdnguen—It. inguine points to ablative sur- 
vival; derivation from the plural is indicated by Tarentine encida, Log. 
imbena, Pt. ingua; while Engadine engle, OF aigne, Prov. lengue and 
Sp. ingle are of doubtful derivation. Pecten, claimed by Korting as a 
neuter, and cited by Ascoli as having produced a double form in Log. 
(petten, pettene), appears elsewhere as a masculine, and can hardly 
be accepted as fair evidence. In the case of polien and sanguen, the 
presence of concomitant masculine forms (pollis, sanguis) invalidates 
in part the evidence of Log. podda vs. It. polline, Tarentine pédnila, 
Lecce pénnula, Log. poddine, Campid. poddini, and of Roum. singe, 
It. sangue, Fr. sang, etc. vs. It. sanguine, Log. sambene, Sp. sangre, 
etc. On the other hand, new neuter formations of this type (/ens-dis > 
*lenden-ine > Olt. lendine, Sard. lendiri, Sic. lénninu, Sp. liendre ; 
circes-itis > *circen-ine > It. cercine, Friulan Cercin, Sp. cercén; 
glans-dis > *glanden-ine > Sp. landre are cited by Ascoli and accepted 
by Meyer-Liibke. The implication of these new forms works havoc with 
the theory that imparisyllabic neuter forms and the sense of the neuter 
gender vanished at an early period, and in consequence casts an un- 
favorable light upon the assumption that many such neuters were ab- 
sorbed by the masculine gender and developed into Romance from the 
new accusative form. 

III. 2. b. ’-men, ’-mine. 

1. Preceded by a consonant: cdrmen, culmen, frdgmen, fulmen, 
gérmen, *élmen, *puilmen, ségmen, tégmen, térmen, *vérmen—Fr. 
charme, apparently an ablative survival, is claimed by K6rting to have 
been reconstructed from the verb charmer; It. carme, carmine, though 
not advanced by either side, present interesting possibilities. Roum. 
culme, It. colmo, Piedmontese korme, Engadine kuolm appear to be 
accusative survivals; OF coume, MF comble are non-committal, while 
Sp. cumbre, despite its crossing with cumulus, seems to belong to the 
ablative group, as also Cadorino célmen; It. culmine is rejected by 
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Meyer-Liibke as learned. It. frama and Roum. faérdmd appear to be 
derived from the plural fragmina. It. fulmine, from the ablative, re- 
jected by Meyer-Liibke as a learned word, is defended by Ascoli on 
the ground of derivation from filgmen > fiilmen; while, on the one 
hand, learned origin for a word of this type appears far-fetched, added 
proof of its popular origin and use may be found in Sic. furgini, a cross 
between *fulgere (<fulgure) and fulmine, obviously in the ablative. 
It. germe and Prov. germ being conceded as accusative survivals, Fr. 
germe, It. germine and Sp. germen are discarded as learned by Meyer- 
Liibke, while Ascoli claims for It. a double series germe, germine, 
addome, addomine, vime, vimine, and scoffs at the idea of so many 
nouns in everyday use being claimed as learned. Roum. olmu and Pt. 
polme, from the two hypothetical forms in our list, appear to favor the 
accusative (but for polme, as well as Pt. cume < culmen and all other 
Pt. forms of this type, see below under -men preceded by a stressed 
vowel). The derivation of Sp. sien from the acc. segmen is doubtful, a 
more likely derivation being the Germanic sin.” The accusative tegmen 
has its descendants in Ferrara tiem, Como tem and Ven. tiemo, while 
Prov. teume favors the ablative. Termen has as its descendants Roum. 
term, Genoese and Luccan terme, Engadine tierm and Tyrolese termo, 
while termine is followed by It. termine, Sic. termini, Calabr. tiermine, 
Neap. termana, Bologna termen, Friulan tiermi, Fr., Prov., Cat. terme ; 
and the hypothetical form *termite by Neap. term aja, Friulan tiarmit, 
Fr. tertre, Freiburg tyerdu and Walloon tyern; doubt attaches to the 
Roum. feminine fermure, while Meyer-Liibke, who claims derivation 
from terminus for the French and Friulan forms, has no explanation 
for the It. literary and dialectal forms save the somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory one that they represent a cross between termen and terminus. 
Tuscan vermine, Milan. vermen, Abbruz. vermana, Romagna virman, 
Bearn. bermi, Prov., Cat. verme, OSp. biermen, bierven, OPt. vermen, 
side by side with It. verme, Bergamo vérem, vérom, Log. berme, merme, 
Campid. gremi, Engad. verm, Friulan vierm, Fr. ver, Prov., Cat. verm, 
Sp., Pt. verme are claimed by both Ascoli and Meyer-Liibke as evi- 
dence of the passage of vermis to *vermen. Here again the implication 
is in favor of a long-lived neuter gender for nouns of this type, strong 
enough in Vulgar Latin times to attract masculines and, as a corollary, 
to resist the attraction claimed by many writers in the case of nouns 
of this type. 

2. Preceded by an unstressed vowel: *liquimen, *pérgamen, *regdli- 
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men, régimen—These four forms, the only ones that show accent-shift 
among -men nouns, are relatively unimportant. Milan. lem < acc. 
*liquimen is considered doubtful by Meyer-Liibke. Prov. pergan, 
pargan presents obvious difficulties, both from the accusative and from 
the ablative standpoints, and Meyer-Liibke is probably justified in call- 
ing it a back-formation. Fr. royaume, Prov. reyalme and OSp. realme, 
reame < *regalimen favor the accusative, while OF reemme, reame 
seems to be from the ablative regimine; It. regimine, Prov. regime and 
MF régime are rejected by Meyer-Liibke as learned forms. Of some 
interest among these forms is OSp. realme, which Meyer-Liibke and 
Baist™ claim is a loan-word from French; if we reject this hypothesis, 
which is not advanced by Diez (and there is nothing in the phonetic 
development of the word to prove that it is not native to Spain), we 
have a clear-cut case of accusative derivation in a noun of a type for 
which Spanish ordinarily prefers the ablative development. 

3. -men nouns with a stressed vowel preceding being over 50 in 
number, it will be best to take them individually. Generally speaking, 
they give -me in It., Roum. and Pt., -m in Fr., Prov. and Rhetian, 
-mbre in Sp., -men, -mene, -mine in Log. The It., Roum., Fr., Prov. 
and Rhetian forms are generally conceded as accusative. Conflict arises 
over the Sp. and Log. forms (see pp. 252-255). As for the Pt., which is 
conceded, even by Ascoli, to be of accusative origin, certain considera- 
tions present themselves which have not been previously advanced. 

The double forms of Logudorese (-men, -mene or -mine; in Campi- 
danese only -mine, -mini), advanced by Ascoli as definite proof of 
double derivation, are rejected by Meyer-Liibke and his supporters on 
the ground that the longer forms simply represent an accusative -men 
with the addition of epenthetic -e. To this assumption many objections 
arise. In the first place, a dialect which is capable of regularly pre- 
serving an -m ending in nouns and elsewhere might find epenthetic -e 
superfluous; or, if it made use of it, might be expected to extend it uni- 
versally. Secondly, considering the conservatism of Logudorese in the 
matter of vowels, both stressed and unstressed, we might expect to find 
-mene, but not -mine, if Meyer-Liibke’s theory held true;” on the con- 
trary, -mine forms predominate in Logudorese (-mine, -mini is exclu- 
sively used in Campidanese, but the vocalism of this dialect shows fre- 





21. Romanische Forschungen, XIX, 630. 
22. For the controversy on this important point, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Kenntniss der 
Altlogudoresischen, and F. Mohl. Lexique du latin vulgaire, 26; the latter holds that 
-mene forms are analogical, and that the conflict between -men and -mine is indicative 
of a real struggle for supremacy between the oblique cases. 
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quent changes of e to 7). Furthermore, Ascoli presents from an older 
work* a double series in nouns of this type, from which it appears that 
the two forms were once used in accordance with their function (su 
nomen, su samben, su semen in the nominative and accusative, but de 
su nomene, de su sambene, etc., after prepositions). This point, which 
Meyer-Liibke leaves unexplained, would tend to show that Log. pre- 
served not only the double form, but even the double function in nouns 
of this type. Lastly, Ascoli, in refuting the epenthetic vowel theory for 
Italian (the refutation applies equally well to Sardinian), points out 
that such additions are never reflected in the masculine system, where 
we might reasonably expect, from the nominative, such forms as 
*pdtere, *mégliore, side by side with suoro, uomo, ladro, nievo, etc., 
had the tendency to add epenthetic -e been so widespread. It would 
seem, therefore, that we must take Meyer-Liibke’s exception to Ascoli’s 
classification with a considerable dose of skepticism. 

In connection with Sp. -mbre, which is apparently the phonetical 
descendant of -mine rather than of -men, it is of some interest to note 
the divergent opinions of those who hold to the pure accusative theory. 
Menéndez-Pidal* and Hanssen® hold that these nouns were treated 
as masculines (vimen > *viminem > mimbre). Grandgent” holds the 
same theory (*nominem), though elsewhere™ he claims that -m was 
generally dropped save in monosyllabic words (*nome). Bourciez™ 
offers the following development: nomen, lumen > *nomine, *lumine 
> nombre, lumbre. Diez” holds that -mbre comes from -men through 
the intermediate stages -m’n, -mne. This view is accepted by Nyrop.* 
Meyer-Liibke shows some hesitation in his statements; in the morpho- 
logical section of his work*’ he seems to accept Diez’s view, at least 
by implication (-men > -mbre); in the phonetic part** he gives the 
following development: m’n > Sp. mr, mbr, and adds: “The same 
change of -ne to -re occurs in the case of a group composed of m + 
consonant -++- ne (sanguine > sangre). 

Ascoli, assuming the obvious phonetic development -mine > -m’ne 
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> *mre > -mbre, as in homine(m) > hombre, also takes care to point 
out certain rare cases in which Spanish chose the accusative form, with 
a widely divergent phonetic outcome (bitumen > betiun, lignamen > 
lename, sagimen > sain). To his examples, we may add letame < 
laetamen and possibly realme < *regalimen, even without making use 
of the crimen and flumen which Meyer-Libke calls learned. Ascoli 
further points to OSp. nome, side by side with nomne and nombre, as 
proof of double derivation, and is borne out by K6rting, who gives 
the forms nom, non for OSp. 

In reply to the views of Menéndez-Pidal, Hanssen and Grandgent, 
the point may be made that the fluctuation between masculine and 
neuter forms, working, as we have seen, both ways (lens > *lenden, 
vermis > *vermen, etc.), is an unsatisfactory explanation; that the 
loss of the neuter gender for nouns did not occur till early Romance 
times; ** and that consequently the question remains open why or how 
in certain sections a neuter form should have survived (nomen > It. 
nome) and in others have been supplanted by a hypothetical masculine 
(*nominem > Sp. nombre); (Hanssen, indeed, claims that while in 
Spanish these nouns became masculine, in Portuguese they remained 
neuter). The question also remains open why, if we grant a wholesale 
shift from the neuter to the masculine, eliminating conflict between the 
two neuter forms, such words as bitumen, laetamen, lignamen and 
sagimen should not have been submerged by the general tendency and 
have developed into *bedumbre, *ledambre, *lenambre and *saimbre. 

Bourciez’s views are, to say the least, strange. Why assume new long 
forms *nomine and */umine when these forms were already in existence 
and at the disposal of Vulgar Latin speakers in Spain? 

Lastly, the theory of Diez and Nyrop is untenable on historical as 
well as phonetic grounds. Probable disappearance of Classical Latin 
final -m is indicated in Vulgar Latin,** so that nomen would become 
*nome before it could turn into *xom’n. But even if this were not so, 
just how could nomen turn phonetically into *nom’n, the necessary 
prerequisite for *nom’ne? In view of the fact that Spanish regularly 
admits of a -men ending in verbs (lamen, comen, imprimen, consumen), 
why should the necessity of changing famen, nomen, vimen, lumen into 
such unpronounceable combinations as fam’n, nom’n, vim’n, lum’n 
have been felt? Guarnerio,” a specialist in phonology, logically derives 





33. Grandgent, Introd. to V. L., 349. 
34. Bourciez, op. cit., 55; but cf. also Grandgent, Introd. to V. L., 310. 
35. Op. cit., pp. 484-485. 
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all Spanish forms in -mbre from -mine, and masculine nouns of the 
type of hombre bear out this view. 

In connection with Portuguese forms in -me, which the accusative 
forces claim for and Ascoli concedes to the accusative, an investigation 
of Pt. phonology brings to light some interesting facts. The development 
of the m’n group in Pt., as well as of nouns of the -men type, is 
carefully avoided by most historical grammarians, including Meyer- 
Liibke himself.“ Nunes,” to cite another instance, speaking of m’n 
says: “éle se nao formou en vime ou vimen (arc.), ome (arc. e pop.) 
ou homem, costume, semear, etc.,” and goes no further, save to inform 
us that wherever m’n > mbr, this is due to Spanish influence. 

Cornu, in Grober’s Grundriss,* speaks of original mn > n (outono, 
dano, escano). But this, or a similar development (m’n > m) also 
appears to apply to m’n brought about by syncopation (domino > 
dom’no > dono; termino > term’no > termo; homine > hom’ne > 
ome). It is worthy of note, in this connection, that both Meyer-Liibke 
and Korting derive Pt. fome from *faminem or *famine, not from 
famen. May we therefore not be justified in assuming that Pt. lume 
may be the descendant of lumine (with syncopation and progressive 
assimilation) rather than of /umen, particularly since we find in Pt. 
such exceptional forms as sem < semen and possibly farum, farun < 
*ferumen, which stand to the regular development in the same ratio 
as Sp. betun, lename, etc., to the customary Sp. -mbre? 

All in all, therefore, it would appear that Logudorese, Spanish and 
possibly Portuguese favor the ablative development in nouns of this 
type to the same extent to which Italian, Roumanian, French, Provengal 
and Rhetian favor the accusative. The notable exceptions which we 
meet in each and every language group, as we shall see below, are 
simply evidence of the ccaflict that took place over the entire Romance 
area at the point when a choice became imperative. 


*acimen—Prov. *azim, from which the verb azimd is derived, would 
be of accusative origin. 

*acrumen—lt. agrume, Sic. agrumi, OF aigrum, MF aigrain, égrain, 
MProv. eigriim, are all accusative survivals. 

acimen—Pt. gume, the only sure form, may be of ablative origin. 
aerdmen—Roum. aramd, It. rame, North Sard. ramu, Engad. aram, 
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Obwald. irom, OF arain, MF airain, Prov., Cat. aram are from the 
accusative; Log. ramine, Campid. arromini, Sp. arambre, alambre and 
perhaps Pt. arame from the ablative. 

albtimen—Roum. albime, It. albume are from the accusative; It. al- 
bumine (learned?) from the ablative. 

*allevémen, *allevimen—lIt. allevime, Piacenza, Parma alvam, OF 
alevain, alevin, Cat. alevi, Morvan alvé, Pt. (Beira) alabao, alaviao are 
from the accusative. 

alimen—It. allume, Fr. alun, Prov. alum < acc.; Sp. alumbre, per- 
haps Pt. (pedra) hume < abl. 

*arcdmen—lt. arcame, carcame < acc. 

bitumen—lIt. bitume, Fr. betun, béton, Prov., Cat. betun, Sp. betun 
< acc. 

*caldimen—It. caldume, Sic. quadumi, Bologna kaldom, OVen. kal- 
dume, Piazza Armerina kaudum, OF chaudun, MF chaudin, West Fr. 
Sodé, Majorca eskaldom < acc. 

*consuetumen—lIt. costume, Log. costumen < acc.; Log. costumene, 
OSp. costumne, MSp. costumbre, perhaps Pt. costume < abl. Fr. cou- 
tume, Prov. cosdumna probably < plural *costumina. In connection 
with Sp. forms in -mbre, Ascoli, forestalling the contention that they 
may come from the plural, takes care to point out that they are by no 
means universally feminine (alambre, enjambre, mimbre, nombre, 
pelambre, etc.). 

*coridmen—It. corame, Log. koramen, Engad. kiiram, Friulan koream, 
OF curien < acc.; Sp. corambre, perhaps Pt. corame < abl. 
crimen—OlIt. crime, Prov. crim, Sp. crimen < acc. It. crimine, Fr. 
crime, possibly Pt. crime < abl. (the It., Sp. and Fr. forms are disputed 
by Meyer-Liibke as learned). 

discrimen—Sic., Abbruz. skrima appear to be from the plural. 
exdmen—It. sciame, sciamo, Log. esamen, Fr. essaim, Prov. eisam, 
Cat. eixam < acc.; Log. esaminu, Sp. enjambre, possibly Pt. enxame 
< abl. Obwald. Sawm, Engadine sem, in view of their different de- 
velopment from the more common -om, -am for nouns of this type 
(Obw. irom, curom, Engad. aram, ciiram) are attributed by Ascoli to 
examine. Meyer-Liibke denies this, and derives these exceptional forms 
from verbs or from the plural, accounting in the same way for the 
double Bergamo form samen, sam; his demonstration is admittedly 
hypothetical. 

*fdmen (< fames)—While the shorter forms (Roum. foame, It. fame, 
Fr. faim, OSp. fame, etc.) may be ascribed to fames, Log. famen is 
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from the acc. *famen, and Log. famine, Campid. famini, Gascon hami, 
Sp. Aambre and possibly Pt. fome from the abl. *famine. 
farcimen—OF farcin < acc. 

ferrumen—Sp. herrumbre < abl. 

* ferumen—Cat. farum, Pt. farum, farun possibly < acc. 

flimen—It. fiume, Log. flumen, OF, Prov., Rhetian flum < acc.; Log. 
flumine < abl. 

fordmen—lIt. forame < acc.; Sp. horambre, possibly Pt. forame < 
abl. 

* frigiddmen—Pt. friame, freame possibly < abl. 

frimen—OF enfrum, Prov. enfrun < acc. 

*fundmen—Fr. funin, Prov. funam < acc. 

grdmen—Log. ramen, Trento agram, Prov. gram < acc.; Sp., Pt. 
grama < plural. 

*incisémen—OGenoese inzisame, Cat. enciam < acc. 
laetémen—Veglia lotum, It. letame, Abbruz., Lucca lutame, Ven. leame, 
loame, Lomb. ledam, Milan, aldam, Brianza, Vaudois leam, Sp. letame 
< acc.; possibility of abl. or double origin appears in Neap. lotamme, 
Monferrato alidm, aliame, Gen. liame, liamme, Molfetta remete, Bari 
remmate, Tarent. rummato, while Log. ledamine < abl. 
legumen—Roum. legumd, It. legume, Brescia lim, Friulan liums, OF 
leun, Prov. leum, Cat. legum < acc.; Log. legumene, Sp. legumbre, 
possibly Pt. legume < abl. Walloon éume, Piedmont, Monferrato lamu, 
Vaudois lémene, Lomb., Gen., Emilian /eme, are admitted by Meyer- 
Liibke to be exceptional forms, for which no explanation is offered. 
The Walloon and Vaudois forms present very definite ablative possi- 
bilities. 

levémen—OVen. levame, Obwald, levont, Friulan levam, Fr. levain, 
Prov. levam < acc. 

ligémen—lIt. legame, Abbruz. lahama, Log. ligamen, Engad. lam, 
Friulan leamb, Fr. lien, Savoy lé, Prov. liam < acc. 

ligndmen—lIt. legname, Prov. lenham, Cat. Uenyam, Sp. lename < 
acc.; Log. linnamine < abl. (Meyer-Liibke claims that the Sp. form is 
derived from It., but the evidence for this is not clear; if it were, should 
not the same derivation also apply to /etame, which appears in Old 
Spanish?) 

limen—Engad. im, lims, Tyrol. lim < acc.; Como limni appears to be a 
plural form, though abl. derivation is possible. 

*lordmen—OF lorain < acc. 

limen—Roum. lume, It. lume, Bologna lom, Lomb. liim, Prov. lum, 
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Cat. lum < acc.; It. lumine, Log. lumene, Poschiavo lumen, Sp. 
lumbre, possibly Pt. lume, OProv. lume, Dauphiné, Vaudois liime < 
abl. Speaking of these last two forms, Meyer-Liibke says that they 
agree with Spanish, but suppose development from -mne. 
*materidmen—OF merrien, MF merrain, Prov. mairam < acc. 
medicdémen—OSp. meegambre, MSp. vedegambre < abl. 
nédmen—Roum. nume, Veglia nam, It. nome, Log. nomen, Engad., 
Friul., Fr., Prov., Cat. nom, OSp. nome, nom, non < acc.; Log. 
lumene, Campid. nomini, Gascon numi, OSp. nomne, MSp. nombre, 
perhaps Pt. nome < abl. Ascoli cites from Burguy an OF form noune, 
also given by Webster as one of the possible derivations of the English 
noun, which, with nom, shows a possible double development in French. 
nutrimen—Trento lodrin, Engad. nudrim, Friulan nudrum, Morvan 
noré, Prov. noirim < acc. 

*ossdmen—Roum. osime, It. ossame < acc. 

*pelldémen—lIt. pellame, Fr. plain, Prov. pelam, Cat. pellam < acc.; 
Log. peddamine, Sp. pelambre, possibly Pt. pellame < abl. 
*pilémen—lIt. pelame, Friulan pelam, Fr. pelin, Prov. pelam < acc.; 
Sp. pelambre, possibly Pt. pelame < abl. (Note that for the Sp. form 
there seems to be confusion between *pellamen and *pilamen.) 
*putrimen—Fr. purin < acc. 
*sagimen—lt. saime, Piedmont sim, OF sain, saim, MF sain(-doux), 
Prov. sagin, sain, Cat. sagin, sagi, Sp. sain < acc. (The derivation 
*sagimen is given by Diez and Korting; Meyer-Liibke prefers saginum, 
and explains the It. form as derived from OF and the Sp. from Prov. or 
OF;* but in this he is contradicted by Grober,* who claims that the 
Sp. form is native to Spain and corresponds to a regular Spanish 
phonetic development from the acc. *sagimen. The Diccionario de la 
Real Academia derives Sp. sain from sagina, with little regard for 
gender or phonetic development.) 

*saldmen—lt. salame is probably a late formation. 

*sedimen (< sédimen)—OlIt. sedime, Canavese sim, Friulan sedim 
< ace, 

sémen—lIt. seme, Log. semen, Pt. sem < acc.; Log. semene, Campid. 
semini < abl. 

stémen—lIt. stame, Log. istamen, Engad. stom, Fr. étaim, Prov., Cat. 
estam < acc.; Log. istamine, Sp. estambre, possibly Pt. estame < abl. 
strdmen—lIt. strame, Engad. Friulan stram, Fr. étrein, Prov. estram 
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< acc.; Log. istramine, possibly Lecce Some, Pt. estrume < abl. The 
“striking vowel-change” of which Meyer-Liibke speaks in connection 
with the Pt. and Lecce forms may be of the same nature as that of Pt. 
fome < *famine, which he and Korting seem to attribute by implica- 
tion to the influence of the m’n group rather than of the initial labial. 
sumen—Log. sumen, sumene shows both developments. The “Sar- 
dinian” form sume given by Ko6rting is remarkable in that it has 
dropped the final -”, unless it comes from the north of the island, where 
an Italian development would be possible. 

vegetdmen—Sp. vegedambre, offered by KGrting, is not listed by the 
Diccionario de la Real Academia. 

vimen—OlIt. vime < acc.; It. vimine, Abbruz. vima’s, vimbra, OF 
vime, Prov., Cat. vime, Sp. vimbre, mimbre, possibly Miranda brime, 
Pt. vime < abl. Other forms (Bologna vemna, Treviso limana, Asturian 
blimba, Galician minvia < plural). 

*viridimen—It. verdume, OF verdum < acc.; Log. birdumen, birdu- 
mine shows both developments. 

volumen—lIt. vilume, Sic. mmurmu, mulmu, Calabr. mburmu < acc.; 
Sp. balum(b)a < plural; Fr. volume probably learned. 

In conclusion, the study of -men forms indicates a preference for 
the acc. in Roum., It., Rhetian, Fr. and Prov. territory, and for the 
abl. in Sp. and possibly Pt., with double development in Sard., and 
enough forms running counter to the general trend in every area except 
Roumania to give definite evidence of conflict (Sic. termini, furgini; 
Abbruz. vimala a; Rhet. célmen, lumen; OF noune, vime; Prov. 
teume, lume; Vaudois lémene, liime; Gascon hami, numi; OSp. nome, 
nom, letame, sain; Pt. sem, farum). 


III. 3. ’-er, ’-ere. 

dcer, cadéver, cicer, papdver, piper, siber, tuber (tufer), uber, zin- 
giber—For this group, absorption by the masculine is claimed by some 
proponents of the accusative theory;** this question of absorption, al- 
ready partly discussed in connection with -men nouns, will be again 
taken up later. Disregarding for the moment the possibility of *cicerem, 
*uberem, etc., we have the following developments: 

Roum. artar, Pt. acer seem to favor the acc.; It. acero, Lomb. agre, 
Trieste aire, Sp. azre, arce the abl.; while other North Italian forms, as 
well as Fr. érable, Prov. izerablo, Cat. ars, are non-committal. Calabr. 





41. Meyer-Liibke, op. cit., II, 14; Grandgent, Introd. to V. L., 347; Menéndez-Pidal, 
Op. cit., 180-182. 
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katafaru, favors the abl., while Ascoli reports from Spano’s work a 
double form su cadaver, de su cadavere for Logudorese. It. cece, Cam- 
pobasso Ceca, Bologna tseis, MF (pois) chiche, Prov. cezer, Asturian 
chichu favor accusative derivation (with some doubt for the Prov. 
form), while Macedo-Roum. feafire, Neapol. Ceéara, Tarent. Cidiri, Sic. 
Ciciru, kerkiri, Campid. ciziri and possibly OF ceire, goire and Sp., Pt. 
chicharo favor the ablative. Rhetian pavar, pave, Irpino papana may 
favor the accusative, while It. papavero, papavere, OVen. pavero 
Abbruz. papambala, Neap. frapavala and Log. pabazile favor the abla- 
tive derivation; North Italian, Spanish and Portuguese forms are too 
corrupt to be of value (in connection with this word, it must be stated 
that the masc. papaverem appears in Plautus). It. pepe comes from the 
acc.; Olt. pevere, Veglia pepro, Log. pibere, Sp. pebre from the abl., 
while the Rhetian, French, Provencal and Catalan forms are non-com- 
mittal, and Roum. piper appears to be a Greek or Slavonic loan-word. It. 
sovero, sughero, Log. suéaru, Prov. sieure and Pt. sovro appear to favor 
the abl., while North Italian and Rhetian forms are of doubtful deriva- 
tion. It. (tar) tufo and possibly Rhetian (tar) tuffel favor the acc., while 
North It., Fr., Prov. and Cat. forms are derived from the plural. Roum. 
uger, though crossed with suge, is apparently from the acc., while 
Macedo-Roum. udzire, OIt. uvero, Friulan U’uvri and Sp., Pt. ubre 
favor the abl.; the contrast between Friulan /’uvri and Engadine uver 
is of interest as showing possible double development. Zingiber, which 
more often occurs in the indeclinable form zingiberi, suffers from the 
disadvantage of being an obviously foreign word; yet Italian, with its 
many forms (zénzero, zénzavo, zénzamo and zenzdvero, zenzdvero, 
gengidvo) appears to offer both developments; Roum. ghimber favors 
the acc., while Fr. gingembre, Prov., Cat. gingebre, Sp. gengibre, Pt. 
gengivre are either from the abl. or from the indeclinable form. 

Of particular interest in this group are the double developments. If 
we grant the contention that nouns of this class passed from the neuter 
to the masculine gender, how can we account for the many neuter 
accusative forms still in existence, and still more, for the double de- 
velopments within the same language? If piper had become *piperem 
and cicer *cicerem, we could account for It. pevere and Neap. eéara, 
but not for pepe and cece. How can we contrast the development of 
Macedo-Roum. udzire and featire against Moldavo-Wallachian uger 
and ghimber, or of Prov. cezer against sieure? In this class, it would 
seem, the outcome of the conflict was less decisive than anywhere else 
in the neuter field. 
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III. 4. ’-or, ’-ore. 

mdrmor—It. marmo and possibly Sp. mdrmol are from the acc.; It. 
marmore, Grado nalbare, Log. marmaru, Campid. marmori are from 
the abl.; Rhetian, French, Prov. and Cat. forms are non-committal, 
while Roum. marmure, marmord and Neap. marmola may, as Meyer- 


Liibke suggests, come from *petra marmora or from the plural (the 
masculine marmorem appears in Pliny). 


III. 5. a. ’-ur, ’-ore. 

fémur, rébur—Obwald. famau is of doubtful derivation. It. rovere, 
Campid. orroli, Prov., Cat. roure, Sp., Pt. roble appear to come from 
the abl.; Fr. rouvre is non-committal; note the possible double develop- 
ment in Engad. /uvar, Poschiavo rial, vs. Friulan rori. 


III. 5. b. ’-ur, ’-ure. 

fuilgur, gittur, *mdmphur, sulfur, (sélpur)—Roum. fulger, Friulan 
folg < acc.; It. folgore, OAbbruz. folgiore, MAbbruz. frovala, Neap. 
fruvola, Tarent. fruvolo, Sic. furgaru, fiaru < abl.; Fr. fuildre, foldre, 
foudre are non-committal, but note the possible double derivation in 
Prov. folzer, foldre. ONeap. gutture, Sic., Log. gutturu appear to favor 
the abl.; Obwald. guotter, Fr. goitre, Vaudois guitre are non-committal; 
(note that a masculine gutturem occurs in Plautus). The form *mam- 
phur, with its Oscan branch *manfar and its Latin *mandar is of 
doubtful gender; Sienese manfa as opposed to manfano, manfero, Ur- 
bino manfre, and Campid. maffu vs. maffulu may indicate double devel- 
opment. Macedo-Roum. sclifur, It. zolfo, Tarent. zurfo < acc., while It. 
solforo, Log. sulfuru, Sp. azufre, Pt. enxofre < abl., with doubtful 
Rhetian, Fr., Prov. and Cat. forms. 

In conclusion, nouns of the ’-or, ’-ur type indicate at least as many 
ablative as accusative derivations in the languages where a phonetic 
distinction can be made. Furthermore, double developments in the 
same language (It. marmo, marmore, zolfo, solforo) afford a good refu- 
tation of the claim that these nouns passed into the masculine gender, 
in spite of their sporadic appearances as masculines in Latin authors. 
Note also the different development in the same language of nouns of 


similar types (Macedo-Roum. featire, udzire < cicere, ubere vs. 
sclifur < sulfur). 


III. 6. a. ’-us, ’-ere. 


dcus, génus, glémus, ldtus, énus, épus, péndus, rudus, sidus, véllus, 
vulnus—Abbruz. aéara is from the ablative. Roman geno, OF giens, 
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Prov. ge(n)s < acc.; It. genere, Fr., Prov. genre, Sp., Pt. género < 
abl.; the claim that the latter forms are learned, made by KoOrting, 
Grandgent and others, is admitted by Ascoli for Sp. and Pt., but denied 
for It., Fr. and Provencal. Roum. ghem, It. ghiomo, Luccan diomo, 
Ven. Zemo, Mantuan gemb, Trento Zomo, OProv. gloms are from the 
acc., while It. gnomero, Neap. l’uémmara, Tarent. nuémmiru, Calabr. 
gydémbiru, Sic. gyémmaru, Log. lérurnu, Campid. lémburu seem to be 
of ablative derivation; Meyer-Liibke, in connection with the latter 
forms, states that the south of Italy prefers gnomer-, while Nigra* 
derives them from a form *glomiiru, derived in turn from glomere. It. 
lato, Veglia (a)li¢, OLog. ladus, Friulan Jai, OF lez, Prov. latz, Sp., Pt. 
lado are from the accusative; the only ablative form is Roum. Jature ; 
but this is claimed by Nyrop and Meyer-Liibke to be reconstructed 
from the plural. Log. onus comes from the acc., while It. onere is 
probably learned. Roum. op (este), opt, It. uopo, Log. obus, OF ues, 
Prov., Cat. ops, OSp. huebos are of accusative origin; Ascoli claims 
that Fr. masculine wuvre is a descendant of the ablative opere, and is 
supported in this by Littré. Sic. punna and Cat. (a) pons come from the 
acc. pondus. Emilian rud and Lombard riid come from the accusative; 
but It. rudere, defended as a popular word by Ascoli on the ground of 
popular derivation in Sp. rudéra < *rudaria, and Friulan rudine, appears 
to be of ablative origin. OIt. sido comes from the accusative. It. vello, 
Log. biddu(s), Prov. vel. Sp., Pt. vello are of accusative origin, but OF 
velre, viaure come from the ablative. Pt. vurmo, burmo, brumo, ap- 
parently from the acc., and Fr. gourme, bourme are of doubtful deriva- 
tion. To this class, Ascoli adds ulcus and viscus, claiming It. ulcere and 
viscere as direct ablative descendants rather than learned forms, as 
alleged by Meyer-Liibke. Ascoli’s discussion of the possibility of long 
u in ulcus (< IE Felkos, Folkos) is of interest. 


ITT. 6. b. ’-us, ’-ore. 

*dcus, corpus, *fémus, frigus, * fundus, litus, péctus, pécus, pignus, 
stércus, témpus—Roum. ac, It. ago, Abbruz. aka, Log. agu, Veglia 
yuak could be construed as acc. derivatives were it not for the possi- 
bility of a direct passage from the feminine acus-iis to the masculine; 
the only form that justifies a neuter *acus is the plural It. agora. Roum. 
corp, It. corpo, Log. corpus, Engad. kiierp, Friulan kuarp, Fr. corps, 
Prov. cors, Cat. cos, Sp. cuerpo, Pt. corpo all come from the acc.; while 
for this noun the triumph of the acc. seems complete, and is reported at 





42. Archivio Glottologico, XV, 490. 
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an early period,** note the curious double loan-word of Welsh, corff, 
corffor, reported by Ascoli as evidence of conflict. OF fiens, Prov. femps, 
Cat. fems are assumed by Meyer-Liibke to come from *fimus-oris 
rather than from the masc. fimus-4, with treatment similar to that of 
filius, puteus, etc. Roum. frig. South It. frigo, Campid. frius are from 
the accusative. Engad. fuonz, Friulan fonz, OF fonz, MF fonds, Prov. 
fons are assumed by Meyer-Liibke to be from *fundus-oris rather 
than from the masc. fundus-i, possibly on the evidence of Roum. plural 
funduri. It. lito and Ven. lido are from the accusative. Roum. piept, It. 
petto, Log. pettus, Engad. pech, Friulan pet, OF piz, Prov. peitz, OCat. 
pits, OSp. pechos, MSp. pecho, Pt. peito are from the acc.; Canavese, 
Dauphiné pitro, Savoy petre, Vaudois, Swiss Fr. petru, East Prov. 
pitre are from the ablative.“* OUmbrian, Marche, Velletri peko, Log. 
pegus, Prov., Cat. pec, Pt. pego are from the acc., while Roum. pécure, 
fem. plural, appears to be a plural derivative. It. pegno, OLog. pinnus, 
Engad. pein, Friulan pen, Prov. penh, OSp. peio come from the acc., 
while OVen. pegnora, Cat. pengora, Sp., Pt. prenda appear to come 
from the plural. ORoum. sterc, It. sterco, Sic. streu, Log. istercu, As- 
turian istiercu, Pt. esterco are of accusative origin, while Milan. stercol 
and Sp. estiércol come from the abl.; Meyer-Liibke’s explanation of 
the Sp. form as derived from the verb estercolar is disputed by Ascoli 
on the analogy of mdrmol. Roum. timp, It. tempo, Log. tempus, 
Engad. temp, Friulan timp, Fr., Prov., Cat. temps, Sp. tiempo, Pt. 
tempo are of acc. origin; Roum. timpla, It. tempia, Log. trempa, etc., 
come from the plural; Obwald. tumper and OF tempre(s) are from the 
ablative; the value of these forms is not altogether destroyed by their 
adverbial use, while Friulan templi and OF and Prov. temple,*° mascu- 
line singular, are difficult to explain as derived from tempora. Here 
again, Ascoli presents a Welsh loan-word doublet, tymp, tymmor, to 
prove the existence of a conflict. 

While an accusative majority appears for nouns of the ’-us type 
(which we may explain as due, at least in part, to a natural tendency 
on the part of such nouns to become confused with second declension 
masculines), the number and variety of ablative survivals in this class 





43. Bechtel, S. Silviae Peregrinatio, 86 (corpo for corpore) ; but cf. note 55. 

44. Nigra, Archivio Glottologico, XV, 120, claims that these forms are derived from 
the “trisyllabic oblique of neuters in -us”; while Zauner, Rom. Forschungen, XIV, 476, 
though admitting that they come from pectore, calls them the result of a shift to the 
masculine declension. 

45. Zauner, Rom. Forschungen, XIV, 417, offers a masculine temple and a feminine 
tempe from the same region in Provence, but draws no conclusion. 
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are so extensive as to refute the sweeping statements of accusative 
theorists like Meyer-Liibke and Nyrop. The claim that Italian nouns in 
this group are of learned derivation can hardly be advanced for gnomero 
or for such dialectal forms as Abbruz. a¢ara. The unanimity of Sar- 
dinian in favor of the accusative is broken by Log. /érurnu, Campid. 
lémburu. French, which was not in a position to contribute evidence in 
nouns of the ’-er, ’-or, ’-ur type, enters this field with dialectal forms 
from pectore, and with viaure, temple, euvre and an adverbial form, 
tempre(s), which is of as much value as the prepositional lez of the 
accusative proponents. The double form of Welsh loan-words from 
corpus and tempus would also seem to point to a definite conflict. 


III. 7. ’-ut, ’-ite. 

cdput—Roum. cap, Veglia kup, It. capo, cavo, Lomb. ko, Rhetian 
k’af, Log. kabu, Fr. chef, Prov., Cat. cap, Sp., Pt. cabo are derived 
from the acc. or from *capum-i. Velletri kapito, Subbiaco kapitu, Milan. 
kaved, Log. kabidu, Campid. kabide, all of which appear to be of 
ablative derivation, are rejected by Meyer-Liibke as formations from 
the plural, along with Roum. capet, while Log. kabude, Campid. 
kabudu are ascribed to caput, possibly with an epenthetic vowel. 


As we have seen, proponents of the accusative theory have made use 
of every device to deny ablative derivations. Learned origin has been 
worked overtime; shifts of gender and declension, derivation from the 
plural and from verbs, epenthetic vowels, all have been called into play. 
In spite of this, certain forms, like OF viaure, Prov. lume, East Prov. 
pitre, defy explanation unless we derive them from the ablative. 

The divergent opinions of the various accusative theorists may here 
again be referred to. While Menéndez-Pidal holds that -r and - neuters 
became masculine, and derives estiércol from *stercore(m), Meyer- 
Liibke brings in the influx of the verb. While Meyer-Liibke and Nyrop 
derive such forms as huebos and pecho(s) from the accusative, Hans- 
sen claims nominative influence for such forms, as well as for cor > 
cuer, and holds that while Sp. turned to the masculine for enjambre, 
Pt. retained the neuter in enxame. Bourciez** claims that the shift from 
the neuter to the masculine was an early phenomenon, but also asserts*’ 
that the change of pulvis to *pulvus-eris shows long survival of neuter 





46. Op. cit., 96a, 96b. 
47. Op. cit., 218¢. 
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endings; while Grandgent“ holds that the loss of the neuter gender for 
nouns was not complete till early Romance times, and Brunot** holds 
that the neuter was weakened but not lost by the sixth century. Grand- 
gent’s statement that by the end of the Vulgar Latin period the cases 
generally retained were nominative and accusative-ablative (what we 
should call oblique), conflicts with his other statement™ that in the 
singular the only surviving case is the accusative. 

The wholesale shift of gender postulated by some writers is contra- 
dicted by several facts: both Meyer-Liibke and Grandgent® speak 
of the encroachment of neuter forms upon the masculines (*cinus, 
*pulvus, etc.); such encroachments are far from showing a weakening 
of neuter forms, at least for third declension imparisyllabic nouns. The 
continued survival and vast extension of -ora plurals® does not seem to 
indicate an early loss of neuter consciousness. 

The value of such forms as marmorem in Pliny, papaverem in 
Plautus, etc., has probably been overestimated. Such occurrences are 
sporadic, and indicate a tendency, not an established state of affairs. 
Occurrences of the type of pectorem in Gregory of Tours™ (it was 
pectus, not pectore or *pectorem, that won out in western France); 
corpo for corpore in the Peregrinatio Sylviae® (it was an -us, not an 
-o form that won out in Old Spanish: el Cuerpos Christi, dar penos, 
hubo en tiempos; huebos, pechos, etc.) show that in a period of flux 
and conflict a form may well appear and later vanish; but this sporadic 
occurrence of such forms does indicate the existence of a conflict. 

The fact that an originally ablative form like /umine or pipere may, 
at a time when final -m had long since vanished and syntactical distinc- 
tions between accusative and ablative were confused, have been seized 
upon and treated as an accusative (and this, after all, is what some 
accusative theorists really imply when they postulate */uminem and 
*piperem) need not greatly distress us. The fact that should really con- 
cern us is that the ablative form has really survived, regardless of 
whatever remnants of gender or case-consciousness may have been left 
in the minds of the speakers. 





48. Introd. to V. L., 349. 

49. Histoire de la langue francaise, 76-78. 

50. Introd. to V. L., 354. 

51. Ibid., 373. 

52. Ibid., 347. 

53. Bourciez, op. cit., 218b, 428c, 484c; Grandgent, Introd. to V. L., 360. 
54. Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours, 348. 

55. Bechtel, op. cit., 86. 

56. Menéndez-Pidal, op. cit., 180-182. 
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If we were to accept the theory of a wholesale shift of gender, to 
what ought we to attribute the fact that this shift takes place in some’ 
languages and not in others? And to what ought we to attribute cases 
of double development within the same language? If pevere repre- 
sents *piperem, and pepe represents piper, are we to suppose that a 
masculine and a neuter declension were continued side by side, for the 
same word, in the same or contiguous territory? Why was not this 
treatment extended to all imparisyllabic neuters, so that we might have 
in Romance the descendants of the masculine accusative *melle in- 
stead of those of the neuter accusative mel? 

In this connection, some additional evidence may be found in the 
development of a peculiar Latin adjective which had within itself the 
possibility of double development, and which synthesizes, so to speak, 
the entire situation. Vetus gives us It. (Or)vieto, OF vies, Lorrain 
vyds, while vetere(m) gives us It. (Castel)vetro, Sp. (Mur)viedro, 
Pt. (Torres) Vedras, as well as a variety of Italian, Rhetian and French 
dialectal forms (Bergamo eder, Engad. veider, Prov. veiro, etc.). If 
vetus had universally changed to *vetere(m), this change should be 
reflected in the former cases; if the point is made that Orvieto is a 
nominative, we ask why the same treatment was not extended to Castel- 
vetro. It is quite evident that here, as in the imparisyllabic third de- 
clension neuters, there was a conflict of forms which could not phoneti- 
cally coincide, and that this conflict was decided again by the triumph of 
the shorter form in certain cases, of the longer form in others. 

All in all, the evidence is fairly clear that where accusative and 
ablative forms could not coincide, a conflict occurred which subsists 
to the present day, and this in each and every one of the fields cited 
by Meyer-Liibke and Nyrop: in monosyllabic words with (or without) 
final -m; in the sole Romance dialect where final -o and -u could be 
kept distinct; in the few dialects where umlaut of the root vowel is 
caused by the final vowel; and in imparisyllabic neuter nouns of the 
third declension. If the accusative seems to hold the upper hand in 
some sections of these fields, the fact need not disturb the defenders of 
the oblique case, for they are in a position to concede individual accusa- 
tive survivals, whereas their opponents are under the necessity of dis- 
proving practically all ablative survivals in order to establish their 
claims. 

If we now return for an instant to the evidence of the late Vulgar 
Latin texts, we find that the Tardif documents” present several inter- 
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esting cases of tempus, nomen and latus used in the ablative function, 
in full harmony with later developments in northern France; we also 
find several examples of rem in the ablative function, in accordance 
with subsequent rien. Cases similar to these have often been advanced 
by proponents of the accusative theory and used to demonstrate their 
beliefs. But if we accept the testimony of the texts for these cases, what 
justifies us in rejecting a far more voluminous mass of evidence from 
these same texts to the effect that -a, -o, -e were, in the eighth century, 
the predominant endings for all oblique case functions in northern 
France? The whole truth is, after all, part of the judicial formula, and 
those of us who have been philologically nurtured in an inductive study 
of the Vulgar Latin texts prefer accepting their complete testimony to 
following views that have been deductively established without refer- 
ence to all of the available evidence. 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 
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ENCORE UNE FOIS... ‘‘ELLE MANGE 
QU’ C’EN EST DEGOUTANT’”’ 





JE suis trés reconnaissant 4 l’auteur de la Syntaxe du francais moderne 
d’avoir bien voulu, en répondant a l’invitation formulée par moi dans 
mon article (Le Frangais Moderne, janvier 1937), exprimer |’opinion 
“francaise”—ou d’un Francais—sur le tour en question. Si je reviens 4 
la charge, ce n’est nullement pour m’opposer a son explication, mais pour 
poser des questions ultérieures, le probléme ne me semblant pas encore 
suffisamment éclairci. 

Dirai-je d’emblée que dans le § I de M. Le Bidois (RR, avril 1937) 
il n’y a avec moi que des divergences de terminologie? Si j’ai écrit que 
“en signifie un résultat, une conséquence, une suite de circonstances 
énoncées antérieurement,” c’est évidemment la cause que je voulais 
indiquer (avec une réserve que j’indiquerai plus bas). Le romanisant 
étranger devrait au fond toujours, méme quand il traite de phénoménes 
linguistiques étrangers, se servir de sa langue native pour ne pas étre 
mécompris: les mots “suite de” avaient chez moi le sens “conséquence” 
(all. Folge) de circonstances énoncées antérieurement. J’en demande 
pardon 4 mon savant lecteur francais. 

Plus importante est la contradiction dans laquelle mon éminent 
critique me semble tomber s’il dit d’une part que la nuance vulgaire 
réside dans le gue (indiquant d’une facon assez relachée la consécuti- 
vité), non pas dans le em (indiquant la cause), d’autre part que en ap- 
porte “un surcroit de familiarité” par le pléonasme. Si le que est seul 
responsable de la familiarité de la construction, le en ne peut pas étre 
un surcroit de familiarité. Si le gue est relaché, le en ne devrait-il pas au 
contraire, étre le reméde bienvenu, pallier 4 ce manque de construction 
solide? Je pense évidemment, avec le second M. Le Bidois, que les deux 
mots se partagent le poids de la vulgarité qui pése sur eux. Comme je 
suis d’accord avec lui sur la valeur populaire du que “bonne 4 tout 
faire,” comme j’avais dit, du que, “a tout faire’ comme dit M. Le 


Bidois,* il me reste a justifier pourquoi le en ne me semble pas moins 
négligeable. 





1, Je comparerais avec le type d’expression “j’étais quasiment fou, que je ne mangeais 
plus” une construction dialectale espagnole encore plus osée, ot: méme le qualificatif (“fou” 
etc.) manque: estoy que reviento ‘je suis [. . . furieux] que j’éclate, ce qui aboutit 4 une 
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Prenons d’abord le passage de Mme Bovary ou M. Le Bidois III 
semble voir un en de causalité tout 4 fait normal. Je me permettrai de 
citer le passage entier: 

Un soir, elle ne rentra point 4 Yonville. Charles en perdait la téte, et la petite 


Berthe, ne voulant pas se coucher sans sa maman, sanglotait 4 se rompre la poitrine. 
Justin était parti au hasard sur la route. M. Homais en avait quitté la pharmacie. 


Ce n’est peut-étre pas sans raison que je trouve dans mon exemplaire 
du roman le second en (et lui seul) souligné par moi lors d’une ancienne 
lecture. Pour moi en effet—et j’attends ici aussi mon “dessilleur”—le 
second en est surprenant, alors que le premier ne l’est pas. Pourquoi? 
C’est que la perte de la téte par Charles est une conséquence trés bien 
imaginable de l’absence d’Emma Bovary, tandis qu’on ne voit pas im- 
médiatement le rapport de cause a effet entre cette absence et le fait de 
quitter la pharmacie—ou plutét d’avoir quitté la pharmacie: par un de 
ces effets de caricature verbale dissimulée qui donnent tant de mordant 
a l’écriture flaubertienne, l’auteur, par les en paralléles, a mis sur le 
méme plan une formule métaphorique qui n’est habituellement pas prise 
au sérieux et sentant un peu l’exagération (perdre la téte), et un verbe 
d’action exprimant un geste réel, non-métaphorique (quitter la pharma- 
cie), de sorte que ce dernier, par le fait du parallélisme, devient un verbe 
émotif, d’autant plus comique que quitter la pharmacie n’est pas en soi 
une action trés dramatique et n’engage aprés tout pas trop la person- 
nalité ou les intéréts du riche apothiquaire; le changement de temps, 
ajoutant au pseudo-dramatique (avait quitté), souligne encore la pa- 
rodie. Il faut remarquer de plus que le paragraphe recoit une unité—les 
résultats divers, 4 Yonville, de l’absence d’Emma—par le en rattachant 
la fin au commencement, et Homais, ne faisant pas partie de la famille 
d’Emma proprement dite, mais tenant 4 marquer son amitié, par sa con- 
tribution personnelle 4 l’émotion familiale, rejoint ainsi 4 une certaine 
distance le groupe des effarés “perdeurs de téte.” Je retiens de cette 
analyse peut-étre trop détaillée que le en surprend quand la causalité 
n’est pas facilement pergue—qu’il surprend comme un néologisme dont 
nous entrevoyons la possibilité, mais dont nous ne saisissons pas tout @ 
fait la nécessité: c’est un néologisme plutét de pensée que verbale. 
Comparons maintenant les deux exemples 4 nuance familiére de M. 
Le Bidois sous III f: “Il tousse qu’il en secoue toute la maison” (Flau- 





formule en aragonais: estuque, p. ex. estuque ahora mesmamente me echaba a ladrén ‘je suis 
sur le point de me faire voleur’>‘je pense & me f. v.’ (RFE, XII, 73). On pourrait 
rapprocher (Froissard) Si furent grant temps sus un estat que de crier, ot les éditeurs 
G. Paris et Jeanroy (Chron. fr. d. m. 4., p. 232) traduisent “étre d’un (méme) avis, & 
savoir de.” 
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bert, Bovary) et “Des r’pas qu’on en voudrait ét’e ruminant” (Benja- 
min, Gaspard). Qui ne voit qu’ils ne sont pas, au point de vue de la 
familiarité, sur le méme plan? Celui qui tousse, en, c’est a dire par le fait 
de tousser, par ses “*toussements,” secoue la maison: la causalité 
est évidente, en remplagant un nom d’action (inexistant) qui serait 
tiré du radical du verbe méme. Par contre, “vouloir étre ruminant” est 
une velléité assez surprenante comme résultat d’un copieux ou bon repas, 
et repas, par son isolement relatif du verbe manger ou prendre des repas, 
ne facilite pas “la communication.” Nous ferons donc la méme consta- 
tation qu’au sujet du passage de Flaubert: en, par le fait de rattacher des 
faits naturellement peu reliés dans un rapport de cause a effet, fait une 
impression de hardiesse syntaxique ou logique. 

Eh bien, je pense que elle en mange qu’ c’en est dégoiitant offre le 
méme rapport de causalité surprenante, le méme néologisme syntaxique 
ou logique: c’est cette causalité dessinant une longue trajectoire (B 
vient de A, a donc “un passé”) que j’ai expliquée par sentiment 
d’ “énervement.” (M. Le Bidois met bien en évidence la banalité des 
jugements, synthétiques sans vraiment synthétiser, comme c’est dégoi- 
tant.) J’apprends par M. Le Bidois que la tournure . . . gue cela en de- 
vient dégottant est tout a fait francaise, toujours est-il qu’elle ne se 
trouve dans aucun des exemples littéraires produits jusqu’ici. Ne serait- 
ce pas pourtant le en dessinant une évolution qui rend superflu l’expres- 
sion du devenir, du “werden,” nécessaire dans la langue allemande qui, 
elle, ne posséde pas d’équivalent de ce merveilleusement discret instru- 
ment logique qu’est le fr. en? Le locuteur ne veut se priver ni du constat 
“statique” (synthétique) c’est dégotitant ni du lien de cause a effet— 
c’est pourquoi il introduit le en, nullement pléonastique, si on comprend 
sous ce terme des mots n’exprimant aucune nuance de pensée ou de sen- 
timent particuliére, qui ne serait pas contenue dans le reste de la phrase. 
En outre, je voudrais demander 4 M. Le Bidois son opinion sur les 
phrases principales non reliées par le gue (si nécessaire pour l’explica- 
tion qu’il donne), telles que J/ croit tout ce qu’on lui dit, c’en est fatigant. 
Ici, évidemment, le en ne peut pas étre pléonastique, vu que le seul lien 
de cause 4 effet, le gue, manque. Et pourtant le en n’est-il pas ici aussi 
familier que dans les phrases avec que? 

Dans le type tu sens le bouchon a en étre asphyxié, ou il y a non plus 
de que, je crois sentir un caractére familier moindre—mais cela ne 
tient-il pas 4 ’idée du degré de l’action indiqué par @, de sorte que nous 
sommes préparés pour le en énongant le résultat de l’action. Il manque 
en somme |’élément de surprise nécessaire au néologisme. Je demanderai 
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encore si le em est aussi indépendant du que que le prétend M. Le 
Bidois: un dialogue comme celui-ci serait-il possible: “Il mange 
(beaucoup, etc.)”—“C’en est dégofitant,” comme on a des en dans des 
dialogues du type “II travaille beaucoup”—“TI]l n’en est pas plus avancé” 
(cf. Sandfeld, 86: “J’en manifestai plus tard mon étonnement 4 Miss 
Baring.—Mais il en a été de méme avec moi, répondit-elle”)? On re- 
marquera que dans les cas de en dans des phrases principales (i croit 
tout ce qu’on lui dit, c’en est fatigant) les deux phrases forment une 
unité comme dans les cas du type “II ne pouvait plus parler, tant il 
pleurait” que cite M. Le Bidois, p. 160, note 3: c’est dire que en semble 
avoir besoin d’un élément unificateur, soit du gue soit de la prononcia- 
tion de la phrase comme unité de souffle. Et cela se comprend: c’est que 
en, indiquant un rapport de causalité surprenant, doit se trouver, pour 
étre compris, dans un contact intime, presque de contiguité, avec ce qui 
précéde—ce qui veut dire, g. e. d., que en est la partie la plus importante 
dans cette tournure de phrase. La puissance unifiante de gue . . . en me 
semble devenir trés claire si lon compare la phrase de Flaubert: “J’étais 
quasiment fou, que je ne mangeais plus,” ou il y a deux phrases succes- 
sives (et deux phases de l’énoncé) 4 un tour comme “J’étais fou que je 
n’en mangeais plus” (a noter la disparition de la virgule et du guasiment 
qui abimerait l’expression forte que je ne mangeais plus). En est un 
élément logique, mais d’une logique souple: c’est ici que je placerai cer- 
tains doutes sur le terme “causalité” que j’ai adopté ici provisoirement 
aprés M. Le Bidois (et déja M. Sandfeld). Il suffit en effet de substituer 
a cause de cela (et Vall. darum!) pour s’apercevoir, non seulement de 
la lourdeur d’une expression, impossible dans le parler populaire, mais de 
la qualité de en, qui n’indique en somme qu’assez vaguement une 
provenance (comme dans beaucoup d’autres cas, p. ex. “Elle s’accouda 
. . . je ne l’en trouvai que plus jolie”), plut6ét un post hoc qu’un propter 
hoc, en conformité avec son étymologie, le latin inde: en comparant le 
latin inde illae irae avec la correspondance frangaise de 1a ses coléres 
(non pas em), on voit que, peut-étre par l’usure phonétique du mot, inde 
a perdu toute fonction démonstrative et que en n’est pas méme |’équiva- 
lent de de + substantif ou pronom. En est un lien logique assez ténu, 
tout aérien, resserrant modestement, sans démonstration, par des fils 
presque invisibles le tissu de l’énoncé—c’est ce qui explique sa présence 
dans un énoncé populaire et familier: il offre ce minimum de logique et 
de précision que le discours de ’homme dans la rue peut supporter. 

La conclusion de la fin de l’article de M. Le Bidois, 4 savoir son 


recours 4 “la situation contextuelle,” “l’ensemble des circonstances” 
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dans lesquelles la phrase est prononcée, au “besoin . . . qui porte . . . le 
lecteur 4 employer un tour en marge de la syntaxe réguliére,” me semble 
un peu vague, un peu, si je puis dire, mythologique ou, ce qui revient au 
méme, tautologique (on emploie un tour irrégulier parce qu’on sent un 
besoin de l’employer = le pavot nous endort parce qu’il a une virtus 
dormitiva? ). L’exemple de J. Romains il ne date pas de si loin qu’il en 
devienne méconnaissable, avec un en “purement logique,” et de sévére 
logique, ne prouve rien, puisqu’il contient le si. . . gue que M. Le Bidois 
et moi nous sommes d’accord a ne pas trouver irrégulier et que je crois, 
de mon cété, apte 4 éliminer toute surprise chez la personne qui écoute. 
Si individu parlant sent le besoin d’innovation, il faut pourtant une 
force qui le pousse a enfreindre les traditions: l’innovation linguistique 
est, en méme temps qu’un aveu d’impuissance de s’exprimer autrement 
que contre la tradition, une affirmation de la force de cette vie intérieure 
qui veut s’extérioriser. Dans le cas du que . . . en je vois la force 
intérieure qui pousse le locuteur au néologisme, dans son désir d’étre 4 
la fois populairement relaché (par le gue) et passablement logicien (par 
le en), d’établir un jugement stable et synthétique (C’est ... ) et de 
pourtant analyser et introduire le devenir (en)—la quadrature du cercle 
réussit quelquefois dans le langage humain si contradictoire, parce que 
nous le sommes, nous autres humains. . . Et c’est aussi une des contra- 
dictions humaines qui me pousse 4 contredire mon contradicteur avec 
lequel je me sens uni dans un cvp¢tAoAoystv’ qui voudrait servir la grande 
cause de l’analyse du francais moderne. 

LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





2. C’est & dessein que je me sers de ce mot, alors que M. Le Bidois semble par ci par 1a 
(p. ex. p. 158) s’opposer au “philologue” que je suis & ses yeux: l’analyse de l’état présent 
des langues, qui est la force de M. Le Bidois, me semble rentrer dans le cadre de la 
philologie, qui, aujourd’hui, n’est plus exclusivement historique, comme aux temps des 
néogrammairiens. 
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Li Fet des Romains, compilé ensemble de Saluste et de Suetone et de Lucan. 
Texte du XIII® siécle, publié pour la premiére fois par L.-F. Flutre et K. 
Sneyders der Vogel. I: Texte critique. Paris, E. Droz; Grondingue, J.-B. 
Wolters, n.d. Pp. viiit+ 750. 

This huge medieval compilation has already been brought to the attention 
of scholars through various articles by the editors and especially through the 
two volumes* in which M. Flutre has studied the more than fifty manuscripts 
in which it has been preserved and the very considerable influence it exercised 
for more than three centuries not only in France but also in Italy, where it 
was translated no less than six times. In both of these countries it was the 
source from which a host of writers derived much of their knowledge of Roman 
history, and it served as the model for many later compositions in both French 
and Italian. Its title, although suggesting the subject matter of the work, 
conveys a false idea of its nature and scope. Far from being a complete history 
of the Romans, it confines itself to the career of Julius Caesar and to the events 
that took place during his lifetime. Sallust, Suetonius and Lucan are named 
as the sources, yet fully one third of the work is based on Caesar’s own Com- 
mentarii de Bello Gallico, These sources are treated with the greatest freedom 
—paraphrased rather than translated, with omissions, transpositions, repeti- 
tions and interpolations galore. The author was, in fact, a most skilful writer; 
his composition is excellent, and his style is so lively and fluent that his com- 
pilation reads like an original work. Selections from this text might well find 
a place in any reader intended for beginners in Old French. No more suitable 
prose could be found than some of the chapters included in the part amusingly 
entitled Jci comence Juliens conment Cesar conquist France; they would fur- 
nish an introduction not only to medieval French, but also to the medieval 
attitude toward the past and to the medieval way of telling a story. 

The text established by M. Flutre is called “critical,” but it seems to be 
based entirely on the two manuscripts considered the best. These two are very 
much alike, but generally where one of them presents an incorrect or other- 
wise inferior reading, the other furnishes the necessary correction. When both 
are defective, emendations are introduced within angular brackets; but whether 
these are supplied by the editor or derived from some of the other manuscripts 
it is impossible to discover. In any case, all the corrections were necessary, 
and the printed text is perfectly clear and easy to read. A promised second 





1. Les Manuscrits des “Faits des Romains,” Paris, 1932; “Li Fait des Romains” dans les 
littératures francaise et italienne du XIII* au XVI° siécle, Paris, 1932. 
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volume is to contain a literary and philological introduction, a study of the 
sources, an index of proper names and a glossary. This will greatly facilitate 
the task of any investigator wishing to verify either the ways in which the 
sources have been utilized or, more especially, the borrowings from this work 
by later writers. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the second volume will soon 
appear. 

HERBERT K. STONE 
Columbia University 





Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary. By Joseph Mersand. Brooklyn, N.Y., Comet 

Press, 1937. Pp. 173 +ix. 

Mr. Mersand has made a far more comprehensive estimate than has previ- 
ously been made of the size of Chaucer’s Romanic vocabulary; he considers 
both the number of different words, and all the occurrence of all these words, 
though at times it is difficult to be sure which he means. His work seems to 
have been done on the whole carefully, and assuredly laboriously, and some of 
his results are interesting; e.g., that Chaucer seems to have “introduced about 
1180 Romance words into the English vocabulary,” to have “used a vocabu- 
lary of about 8000 words, of which about half are of Romance origin,” and to 
have adopted relatively few of these from his sources. Others of his opinions 
will find less favor; e.g., that the proportions of Romanic words may be used 
for dating works, and especially the curious idea that Chaucer used such words 
to satisfy the taste of the court, and tended to abandon them when he lost 
court favor (as to which the author seems to have information unknown to 
the reviewer). The author greatly overestimates Chaucer’s consciousness and 
deliberateness as to these words. He admires the poet’s judgment in using 
Romanic words which have remained in the language more permanently than 
those of Gower and Mandeville; he seems not to recognize that what per- 
petuated them was Chaucer’s own celebrity. There are contradictions on p. 40, 
p. 45, and on pp. 46 and 47, 81 and 138, 109 and 153. Many of his other 
statements must be taken warily, but his extensive collections will sometimes 
be of use. 


J. S. P. TatiocKx 
University of ‘California 





A Contribution to the Study of Jean Lemaire de Belges, A Critical Study of 
Bio-bibliographical Data, Including a Transcript of Various Unpublished 
Works. By Kathleen Miriam Munn. New York, 1936. Pp. 216. 

Dans cette excellente thése, Miss Munn examine |’état des études sur Jean 
Lemaire. L’introduction s’occupe de la fortune de ce rhétoriqueur a travers les 
siécles. Miss Munn signale une lettre de Josse Bade Ascensius 4 Jean Lemaire, 
en 1514, et c’est 14 qu’on trouve la premiére marque du succés de Lemaire 
auprés de ses contemporains. On sait le crédit dont il jouit auprés de Bouchet, 
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de Marot, de Rabelais, de Peletier du Mans, de Ronsard, de du Bellay, de 
Pasquier, pour ne citer que les noms les plus célébres; mais, 4 partir du milieu 
du XVI° siécle, son influence décroit. C’est, en effet, en 1549, que fut publiée 
la derniére édition des ceuvres de Lemaire au XVI° siécle, quoique des traduc- 
tions latines de son Traité . . . des Schismes aient continué d’étre publiées en 
Allemagne, a différents intervalles, de 1566 & 1629. Remarquons aussi que 
Desportes avait dans sa bibliothéque un exemplaire des ceuvres de Lemaire 
(Cf. J. Lavaud, Philippe Desportes, Paris, Droz, 1936, p. 416). Les principaux 
ennemis de Lemaire au XVI° siécle, ce sont les historiens et les gens d’église. 
Les premiers reprochaient 4 l’auteur des Illustrations d’avoir manqué de 
sérieux, et d’avoir ajouté foi 4 des légendes et 4 des fables.* Les seconds voyaient 
dans le Traité . . . des Schismes un ouvrage qui pouvait étre utilisé par les 
Gallicans dans leur lutte contre les Ultramontains. Ce dernier livre de Lemaire 
fut mis a l’index par la Faculté de Théologie de Paris en 1551. 

Au XVII° siécle, on connait peu Lemaire; Bayle, pourtant, cite plusieurs 
fois les Illustrations dans son Dictionnaire. Au XVIII*, l’Abbé Sallier, l’Abbé 
Goujet, le marquis de Paulmy s’intéressent 4 Lemaire et lui consacrent, I’un 
une communication 4 l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, ’autre un 
article dans sa Bibliothéque francaise, le troisiéme un article aussi dans ses 
Mélanges tirés d'une grande Bibliotheque. Puis, c’est surtout a la fin du XIX°* 
siécle qu’on commence d’étudier Jean Lemaire sérieusement et de le réhabiliter. 

Dans le deuxiéme chapitre de sa thése, Miss Munn nous donne la liste des 
dates importantes de la vie de Lemaire; cette chronologie a été établie avec 
beaucoup de soin. Les trois derniers chapitres sont consacrés a la publication 
de quelques poémes et d’une piéce 4 moitié sermon a moitié drame inédits, et 
a la bibliographie des ouvrages qui s’occupent de Jean Lemaire. 

Miss Munn nous a donné des renseignements extrémement précieux et nous 
devons lui savoir grand gré de ce beau travail entrepris sous la direction du 
remarquable érudit de la Renaissance qu’est M. Gerig.? 

MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 





1. Il y avait, d’ailleurs, des raisons politiques qui poussaient les historiens 4 prétendre 
qu’il fallait rejeter la légende de Francus et 4 prouver que la monarchie frangaise était 
d’origine germanique. 

2. Puis-je rappeler quelques articles sur Michel Riz (Cf. Romanic Review, XXVII 
(1936), 247) et dois-je signaler que Philippe le Beau est mort le 10 septembre 1504 et non 
le 9 (p. 51)? Remarquons aussi que la date de la mort de Louis de Luxembourg, comte de 
Ligny, n’est pas encore définitivement établie. Miss Munn nous dit (pp. 50 et 95) que le 
comte de Ligny mourut le 31 décembre 1503. En cela, elle suit l’exemple de Stecher, La Vie 
de Jean Lemaire, Louvain, 1891, p. xx, et de Becker (Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 
Helsingfors, 1922, XXIII, 118). Mais le Pére Anselme, dans son Histoire généalogique ... , 
Paris, 1733, VIII, 453, donne les renseignements suivants: “Louis de Luxembourg, . . . fit son 
testament le 13 octobre 1503 et mourut 4 Lyon le 3 décembre suivant,” et, dans les Chroniques 
de Louis XII par Jean d’Auton (édit. R. de Maulde la Clavitre), Paris 1893, III, 307, une 
note de Péditeur indique la date du 24 décembre. Or, un rondeau composé & l'occasion de 
la mort du comte de Luxembourg commence par ce vers: A ce bon jour que le Saulveur 
nasquit; cf. Romanic Review, XXVII (10936) 242. Il semble donc que Louis de Ligny soit 
mort au moment de Noél. 
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La lengua poética de Géngora (Parte Primera). Por Damaso Alonso. Madrid, 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo XX, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
1935. Pp. 230. 

Luis de Géngora, Las Soledades. Nuevamente publicadas por Damaso Alonso. 
Madrid, Cruz y Raya, 1936. Pp. 432. 

One of the most interesting developments in the field of Spanish studies 
during the past thirty years has been the revaluation and re-interpretation 
of Gongorism as it manifests itself in the works which the Cordovan poet wrote 
during the last years of his life, Panegirico al duque de Lerma, Fdbula de 
Polifemo y Galatea, the Soledades and other minor compositions. 

As early as the eighteenth century, Spanish and foreign critics agreed in 
considering this part of Géngora’s poetry as a deviation of bad taste in a poet 
otherwise highly gifted, and as a sort of rhetorical puzzle full of eccentricities 
without any logical sense. The first to react against this interpretation, al- 
though in a rather vague manner, were a few French symbolist poets, such as 
Verlaine and Moréas, and the Spanish modernistas led by Rubén Dario. The 
interest shown by these poets was followed by the work of scholars: Foulché 
Delbosc, Lucien Paul Thomas, A. Coster, Zdislas Milner, Walter Pabst, Eunice 
J. Gates, Leo Spitzer, H. Petriconi, among the foreigners; Miguel Artigas, 
Alfonso Reyes, Millé Giménez, José Maria Cossio, Gerardo Diego and several 
others among those writing in Spanish.* 

Some of these critics confined themselves to a type of erudite investigation 
or to the publication of texts; others studied and defended the esthetic value 
of the most difficult of Géngora’s works and one of them, the young Cambridge 
Hispanist E. M. Wilson, went so far in his enthusiasm as to give us, after a 
painstaking labor, a masterful English version of the Soledades.? 

Each one contributed something to our new conception of Géngora’s poetry 
and, through it, of all seventeenth-century Spanish poetry. This movement of 
rehabilitation reached its climax in 1927, the year of the centenary, when a 
group of the vanguard of Spanish poets declared Géngora their master, made 
Gongorism, which many of them imitated, a war-cry in their crusade of poetic 
renovation and, with the aid of the Revista de Occidente, prepared a complete 
edition of the poet’s works. Then Damaso Alonso published his edition of the 
Soledades,’ which made history in Gongoristic studies. To a well-nigh perfect 
edition of the text he added a scholarly introduction, explaining, under the title 
Claridad y belleza de las Soledades, the esthetic and historical values of the 





1. A review of this movement was made by Damaso Alonso in Géngora y la literatura 
contempordnea, Santander, 1932; reprinted from the Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y 
Pelayo. See also as an account of modern gongoristic studies: J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, “Gon- 
gora,” Transactions R.S.L., XXV; Alfonso Reyes, Cuestiones gongorinas, Madrid, 1927, 
pp. 133-182; and the number of October-December, 1927, of the Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, XIV, especially dedicated to Géngora. 

2. Cambridge, Minority Press, 1931. 

3. Soledades de Géngora, Editadas por Damaso Alonso. Madrid, Revista de Occidente, 
1927. Of the seven volumes announced only the following two, besides that of Damaso 
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work, and he also provided a prose version in which he destroyed the generally 
accepted idea that Géngora’s poetry is incomprehensible by reconstructing the 
meaning of the whole poem, line by line, through a careful study of the old 
commentators—Pellicer, Diaz de Rivas, el Abad de Rute, Salcedo Coronel— 
together with a patient labor of personal interpretation. In the new edition, 
dated 1936, Damaso Alonso reproduces in its entirety that of 1927 with some 
minor changes of detail, some new notes and the observations which Leo 
Spitzer* and Zdislas Milner’ made concerning the interpretation of a few 
passages of his prose version. In regard to these he accepts in one or two cases 
the correction proposed by his critics and he reinforces in others with new 
reasons his own original interpretations. 

But the novelty and interest of the new edition consists in a hitherto un- 
published reconstruction of a primitive text of the first Soledad resulting from 
the comparison of the accepted definitive version with those of several little- 
studied manuscripts and with variants found in the commentaries of some of 
Goéngora’s contemporaries. 

The problem of Géngora’s variants is very complex, as with other sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century Spanish poets. Previously studied in general by Al- 
fonso Reyes,® this problem is here examined in relation to the Soledades. After 
careful criticism, Damaso Alonso reaches the conclusion that there existed an 
original version of the Soledad Primera which he identifies as the one sent by 
Géngora, on May 11, 1613, to his friend the humanist Pedro de Valencia, who 
criticized it in the two letters written the following month (published by 
Foulché Delbosc).’ Géngora, heeding the criticism of his friend, and probably 
of some other writers who had seen this original version, and impelled more- 
over by his desire for perfection of detail, corrected in several instances this 
first version until he obtained the text now considered definitive. The sources 
which Damaso Alonso has used in this work of reconstruction and collation 
are the MSS. 3.795 and 3.959 of the National Library of Madrid, MS. 3.266 
of the National Library of Lisbon, and the observations and variants found in 
Pellicer’s Lecciones solemnes and in the previously mentioned letters of Pedro 
de Valencia. These various sources do not all represent or refer to the original 
text. They reflect, probably, different moments of the creative and polishing 
process. But as long as the manuscript which can be conclusively identified as 
that of the first version has not been found, this reconstruction of it made by 





Alonso, were published: Romances de Géngora, edited by José Maria Cossfo, and An- 
tologia poética en honor de Géngora desde Lope de Vega a Rubén Dario, recogida por 
Gerardo Diego. 

4. “Zu Géngoras Soledades,” in Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, II Jahrgang, 2/3 
Helt, pp. 244-258. 

5. “La Formation des figures poétiques dans I’ceuvre cultiste de Géngora,” in Archivum 
Neophilologicum, Cracovia, 1934, I, 2. 

6. “Los textos de Géngora (Corrupciones y Alteraciones),” op. cit. pp. 37-89. 

7. Cf. Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, New York, The Hispanic Society of 
America, 1921, ITT, 242-268. 
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Professor Alonso must be considered as the most nearly authentic. Its im- 
portance is great because by a comparison of the two texts of the Soledad 
Primera (this reconstructed original and the one we have known as definitive) 
we can see in the making Géngora’s stylistic methods. In this regard it is worth 
while to mention, after the editor, that although the later text represents al- 
most always a poetic improvement over the first, in more than one case it re- 
places with an overburdened artificiality the naturalness of the verses and 
images characteristic in many instances of the early one. 

A few months earlier, Damaso Alonso had published the first part of his La 
lengua poética de Géngora. This study is important not only as a successful 
effort to explain the linguistic difficulties of cultismo as practiced by its most 
illustrious exponent but also as one of the most complete studies so far made 
of the style of a great Spanish writer. In this sense it represents a capital con- 
tribution to the history of classic Spanish. In the introduction, the author 
begins by stating the central problem in regard to the poet of the Soledades: 
does a real separation exist between Géngora’s two styles; is the Géngora 
who writes romances and letrillas before 1611 different from the one who, after 
this date, writes the poetry of the Polifemo and the Soledades and other works 
considered as oscuras? After a comparative analysis of the linguistic features 
of one of his better known and esteemed romances, that of Angélica y Medoro, 
the author concludes that no such separation exists. The same elements which 
make the Soledades difficult to understand, exist not only in Angélica y Medoro, 
but in all of Géngora’s poetry from the beginning. That which really charac- 
terizes the poems of the second period is, according to Damaso Alonso, “la in- 
tensificacién en el pormenor y la densificacién en el conjunto,” intensification 
which does not appear suddenly at a determined date (1611) but which grad- 
ually increases as Géngora is developing his artistic personality. The main part 
of the study is devoted to a more minute linguistic analysis of Géngora’s poems 
in order to establish this contention on a more solid basis and further define 
the character of Gongorism as a linguistic and poetic phenomenon. 

The author studies in great detail the cultismos (learned words and con- 
structions) found in Géngora’s poems of different epochs; certain syntactic 
formulas very characteristic of his poetry, as for instance the formula “A si no 
B” (“robusto, si no galan”) in its several combinations; the use of the verb 
ser with the meaning of servir and causar (“barbara choza es, alberque um- 
brio,” meaning that “the cavern in which Polifemo lived served him—or was 
to him—as a rustic hut and as a shady shelter’’) ; the use of the Greek accusa- 
tives and absolute ablatives, and finally the hyperbaton. The conclusion already 
suggested is now fortified by two new considerations: first, that in relation to 
the learned or culto elements of the language Géngora very rarely uses any- 
thing not found in many other Spanish authors since the fifteenth century, 
as in Juan de Mena or Juan de Padilla, el Cartujano, in whose works are Latin 
words and constructions much more violent than those used by Géngora; 
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second, that Géngora’s style is merely a continuation of the Italian type of 
poetry introduced in Spain by Garcilaso and lately nationalized by Herrera. 
The latter was in fact the creator of “cultism,” which Géngora followed, as he 
conceived the idea of modelling the poetic language along the lines of Latin. 
Summing up the conclusions, the study ends by defining Gongorism as “the 
synthesis and the intensified condensation of Renaissance lyric poetry, that is 
to say, the synthesis of the Graeco-Latin poetic tradition” (page 220; italics 
in original). 

Damaso Alonso has dedicated his life to the study of Géngora. His whole 
work and above all his aesthetic interpretations are of the highest quality. 
Only in some rare instances would it be possible to detect an excess of inter- 
pretative subtility. 

Such seems to us the explanation which he gives of the following verses of 
the “romance,” Murmuraban los rocines: 

La calle Mayor abrevio, 
y la carrera del Prado 


desde el copete a la cola, 
la ocupo, si no la paso. 


Here he interprets the term si no la paso as “si no la paso (de parte a parte, 
como una espada: tan delgado y largo soy).”* We believe that the hyperbole 
is clear enough if we take the verb pasar in its common meaning of “surpass” 
or “exceed.” This is but a small slip, even if it be one, and a rare one. 

On the other hand, a few remarks have to be made in regard to the general 
ideas about the relation between Gongorism and the rest of Spanish Literature 
and concerning the interpretation of Spanish culture as a whole. The critic 
finds in Géngora’s poetry not two different epochs but rather two spiritual and 
aesthetic planes, the “sceptical” and the “enthusiastic,” which, according to 
him, are but a reflection of the dual conception of the world typical of the 
Renaissance: escape from reality and approach to Beauty as an absolute prin- 
ciple, on the one hand; attraction of reality and of human values on the other. 
As we know, this dualism becomes particularly acute in Spain and the clash 
of the two contrary tendencies is what constitutes the central character of 
Spanish literature, with the extreme idealism of some authors and genres, the 
absolute realism of others, and the attempt in the greater works—Celestina, 
Don Quijote, theatre of Lope and Calderén—to arrive at a synthesis. Géngora 
therefore moves in a typically Spanish duality. So far the contention of the 
author is clear and sound, but we cannot follow him entirely when in order to 
explain this peculiar phenomenon he characterizes the whole social, cultural 
and literary history of Spain as being “an uninterrupted series of select minori- 
ties, of oases in a desert of vulgarism” that is to say as a constant opposition 
between two social and spiritual strata: aristocratic and universal selection 
versus local and realistic popularism. (Cf. page 17.) 





8. Page 142. 
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By generalizing a thesis originally found in Ortega y Gasset, Damaso Alonso 
gives a simple, unilateral explanation of a very complex problem. To have the 
whole picture it is necessary to consider historical and ideological as well as 
social and aesthetic causes. Furthermore what may be sufficient to explain an 
exceptional case, as that of Géngora, may not be the entire truth when applied 
to a whole epoch and nation. For us the Spanish situation must be explained 
not so much by a social structure peculiar to the country but as a result of the 
intensity which the Renaissance duality—Platonic idealism and Aristotelian 
realism—acquires in Spain. Let us not forget the natural propensity of Spanish 
genius toward realism and above all the strength with which the asceticism and 
the Stoic conception of life characteristic of the Counter-reformation manifest 
themselves in Spain after the sixteenth century. One must also remember the 
moral and religious basis, the Stoic and ascetic aspects, found in the naturalism 
of Spanish painting and in the extreme realism of the picaresque novel, both 
typical of the seventeenth century and contemporaneous with Gongoristic 
poetry. 

Although of minor importance, the same stress of the aesthetic rather than 
the ethic leads Damaso Alonso to another statement which also cannot be 
subscribed to without reservation: “el léxico de Géngora Ilena el vacio de 
originalidad de la mayor parte de los escritores del siglo XVII” (page 119). 
Contemporaries of Géngora were Quevedo and Gracian whose vocabulary, 
syntax and style, although of a different type, are neither less rich nor less 
original than that of the poet of the Soledades. 

But these reservations do not refer so much to the particular work under 
review as to general theses about Spanish culture as differentiated from other 
great European cultures. They do not diminish the praise Damaso Alonso’s 
work deserves as one of the greatest efforts made by modern Spanish criticism 
to explain one of the most difficult and misunderstood of Spanish poets. 

ANGEL DEL Rio 
Columbia University 





A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Carrington Lancaster. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Part I (1610-1634), 2 vols., 1929. Pp. 785. Part II (1635-1651), 
2 vols., 1932. Pp. 804. Part III (1652-1672), 2 vols., 1936. Pp. 896. 


With Part III Professor Lancaster has added a third story to the imposing 
edifice for which he broke ground many years ago in his French Tragi-Comedy 
(1907). The special feature of its six closely printed, large octavo volumes is, 
I think, the fact that it presents literary history as the study of an organism 
rather than as the history and discussion of a certain number of outstanding 
authors by whom the others are more or less eclipsed. 

As a consequence of this treatment the biographical element is limited to the 
facts necessary to place the authors, to show the conditions under which their 
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work was produced and what they contributed to the development of the genre 
which they cultivated. We have a history primarily, not of what authors were, 
but of what they did and of the way in which they did it. All “legends” not 
based on authentic sources are ignored or dismissed with a statement of their 
untrustworthiness (e.g., on Moliére, Part III, p. 23). There is no trace of hero 
worship. To be sure, Part II is sub-titled The Period of Corneille and Part III, 
The Period of Moliére, but these poets receive only the attention due to their 
achievement. They are not allowed to elbow minor—and very minor—authors 
out of the picture. With the exception of two or three early tragedies of Racine, 
reserved for Part IV, here is a history of all the available plays produced in 
France between 1610 and 1672, including even those which were not acted or 
which are no longer extant, whenever any authentic record of them has been 
preserved. 

Professor Lancaster has very consistently followed the plan announced in 
the introduction to volume I of Part I: “Not merely to make a synthesis of the 
valuable work that has already been done, but to explore the field as far as I 
am able to go, or, in other words, to base my conclusions on all the plays that 
are extant” (p. 3). This project involved, for the period covered by the six 
volumes under consideration, a special study of more than eight hundred plays. 
The best, the mediocre and the worst have been treated with the same serious 
consideration, although the space given to each varies naturally with its im- 
portance in the movement of which it is a part. This gradation is admirably 
maintained throughout the work. 

“T have tried,” the author goes on to say (/bid., p. 10), “in taking up each 
play, to give the information I could find about its dates, bibliography, author- 
ship, sources and salient characteristics.” The dates are dates of composition, 
of first performance, of revivals and frequently of presentations abroad. In all 
cases the dates of publication are given, both the privilége and the achevé 
@imprimer as well as the formats of the editions and the names of the printers 
who made them public. In this connection come also details concerning the 
patron to whom the plays were dedicated, the theaters at which the plays were 
presented, the actors who created the réles and the reception accorded by the 
public. The bibliography lists all the seventeenth-century editions and fre- 
quently later editions of the plays as well as the most important studies of 
which they have been the object. The sources of all the plays are, as far as 
possible, established, in many cases for the first time. In the case of plays which 
are more familiar and whose sources have been investigated there is a “syn- 
thesis” of what has been accomplished—corrected or supplemented, or both, 
by the results of the author’s own “explorations.” A résumé of the plot, given 
usually in a footnote, aids in following the discussion of the plays. 

The “salient characteristics” cover a considerable range of topics, for ex- 
ample: the characters, their relations to each other, their motivations along 
with structural details such as the observance of the unities, the linking of 
scenes, respect for the proprieties, and the mise en scéne. The treatment here 
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is, for the most part, strictly historical rather than aesthetic. The impression 
left upon the mind of the reader is, one may imagine, very similar to that which 
contemporary playgoers brought away from the play which they had just at- 
tended. There is, however, very frequently an indication of the place which the 
play in question holds in the evolution of the genre being discussed. Here are 
two examples, chosen somewhat at random, but which offer, I believe, about 
the mean between the discussion of the least important and the most im- 
portant plays. 

(1) Boisrobert, La Belle Invisible ou la Constance esprouvé. “The merit of 
the play lies neither in the characters, nor in the structure, but in the at- 
mosphere and enchantment. . . . Mystery lies in the title and in the sudden 
shifting of the scene from the brilliance of a ball to the somber street and the 
barred window where presently the hero, seized by masked men, is whisked 
away to unexpected splendor. Much of the effect must have come from the 
costumes, the music, the use of light, and the properties. . . . The question 
whether it influenced Moliére’s Dépit amoureux, to which its subordinate plot 
bears a marked resemblance, will be discussed in the next chapter.” (Part II/, 
p- 68). 

(2) Quinault, Amalasonte. “The rdle played by chance is very considerable 
and the poisoned letter is a melodramatic device, but Quinault abandons most 
of his usual romantic mechanisms and the structure of the play is admirable. A 
lucid exposition is followed by a series of accusations that occasion the queen’s 
acts of clemency, which, in turn, bring about corresponding changes of fortune, 
while the action moves more and more rapidly until it reaches the solution of 
the problem in the last lines of the play. This action, moreover, depends on 
character as well as on chance. In this respect, in the correctness of the struc- 
ture, and in the predominance of love, the play approaches more nearly Ra- 
cine’s point of view than do Quinault’s earlier or some of his later plays. 

Amalasonte was quite successful. According to Loret, Louis XIV witnessed 
a performance of it at the Hétel de Bourgogne on November 14, 1657, probably 
not long after it first appeared, and rewarded the author substantially, while 
Mazarin had it acted before Queen Cristina at Petit-Bourg. In April, 1662, 
Pierre Corneille wrote that he had seen Mlle Marotte play in it and was so 
impressed that he had recommended her to the duc de Guise for membership 
in the troupe of the Marais (cf. Reynier, op. cit., p. 335). As late as 1689 it 
was acted five times at the Comédie Francaise. It was translated into Dutch 
(1667) and also into Italian.” (Jbid., p. 149 f.) 

In the introduction to volume I of Part I there is mention of “thorough in- 
vestigation of a cross-section of literary history.” In sum, Professor Lancaster’s 
work is a succession of “serial sections” of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century, divided, in its present state of achievement, into three 
parts. Each Part opens with an introductory chapter dealing with the political 
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and social background, literary trends, and conditions under which the authors, 
theaters and actors labored, and ends with a conclusion or summary of the 
evolution accomplished during the period treated. 

The system becomes apparent with a glance at the tables of contents. So, for 
example, in Part I the introductory chapter is followed by one on Alexandre 
Hardy; chapters III-VI treat the plays produced from 1610 to 1618, from 
1619 to 1624, from 1625 to 1627, and from 1628 to 1629. In volume two, chap- 
ters VII-X treat the pastoral, tragi-comedy, comedy and tragedy from 1630 to 
1634; chapter XI is concerned with theaters, stage decorations, actors and 
actresses. The average amount of time covered in these cross-sections is about 
four years. As the dramatic genres become more clearly established, the cross- 
sectioning becomes somewhat more complicated. Each cross-section is, in real- 
ity, a bundle of cross-sections devoted to the tragedy and comedy and to the 
genres which developed from them, such as the “Satires in dramatic form” of 
chapter X in Part IJ, or chapter XIV of Part III on “Machine Plays.” 

This method of presentation is obviously not without its inconveniences. 
So, for example, in Part I] one finds tragedy treated in chapters II, VI, IX-X, 
XIII-XV, and XIX. In Part III Moliére receives a part or all of the attention 
in chapters III, VII, XIV-XV, XVII, and XIX. It is true that frequent refer- 
ences and citations showing the interrelations of plays, genres and authors 
serve considerably in linking the whole together. But this constant shifting 
from one genre and one author to another genre and another author is some- 
what disconcerting and sometimes fatiguing, especially when one reads con- 
secutively. 

On the other hand this method of presenting the literature of a given period 
has its peculiar and very solid advantages which, for the serious reader, will 
balance and perhaps outweigh the inconveniences. To begin with, it creates an 
impression, which is etched ever more deeply into one’s consciousness as one 
proceeds, that French dramatic literature of the seventeenth century was a very 
living thing, that the theaters, authors and actors then, as they have always 
done, strove to give their spectators what they wanted and in the form in which 
they wanted it. They observed the rules and proprieties when they served their 
purpose and broke them when they did not. This History quite justifies its 
author’s assertion in the conclusion to Part III (page 849): “The Classical Age 
is thoroughly classical only to those who, through ignorance or prejudice, refuse 
to consider more than a portion of the facts.” Here we have, if not all, at least 
a very large measure of “the facts” and presented in the order in which they 
contributed their part to the creation of the French Classic Drama. 

Part I (The Pre-classical Period) deals with the establishment of public 
theaters, the organization of professional troupes of actors, and “the develop- 
ment of the dramatic inheritance left by the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.” 
The plays produced were crude and written by authors who had “little sense 
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of form and little acquaintance with the demands of an exacting audience or 
with the theories of the learned” (Part I, p. 70). But they put into these “crude 
works” the elements of reality which the drama must have if it is to win the 
approval of those for whom it is intended. And so: “We see haberdashers vend 
their wares . . . from time to time the ways of judges, old soldiers, doctors, 
peasants, fishermen, gipsies, robbers, etc. . . . There are references to literature, 
art, the stage, women’s fashions, and quaint bits of folk-lore . . . there are inter- 
esting references to France, frequent criticisms of the court, curiously demo- 
cratic statements . . . attacks are made on duelling . . . there are also obser- 
vations on women’s rights, freedom of thought, taxation, price fixing and birth 
control” and “many other themes.” Finally: “Even in the most tedious plays 
there are lines of real beauty . . . a number of passages that may have directly 
inspired not only Corneille, but Moliére and Racine” (Jdid., 1, 758 f.). 

The same tendencies continue to be manifest during The Period of Corneille 
(Part IT) when “the drama that developed around Corneille” became “an orig- 
inal form, created by a society that had inherited much from the ancients and 
from the Renaissance, something from the Middle Ages, from Italy, and from 
Spain” (Part II, p. 15). During The Period of Moliére (Part III) when the 
drama was fast attaining the French classic ideal as regards rules and literary 
form, we are shown that “dramatists showed even more interest than during 
the preceding half-century in questions of the day. . . . Material was furnished 
. . » by Louis XIV’s suppression of highway robbery, his measures against 
duelling, etc. . . . the invention of the omnibus, the prevalence of gambling 
and of lotteries, the visits of Russian ambassadors and of a Turkish emissary 
. . . the effect upon rural nobility of Louis XIV’s domestic policy, the rise of 
the wealthy tax-collector, feminism, the influx of foreigners and provincials 
into Paris, local fairs, the practice of medicine, the employment of chimney- 
sweepers, the popularity of watering places” (Part III, p. 7). This is far from 
exhausting the list. It is needless to add that this material in no way encroaches 
upon the treatment of the literary theory and practice, for these too are in the 
same domain of fact and very living reality. 

The careful presentation of the conditions and circumstances under which 
plays were written and performed, with the resulting success or failure, adds a 
finishing and decisive touch to this aspect of the picture. Rivalry between 
theaters, authors and actors was keen and often determined the choice of sub- 
ject and influenced the manner in which it was treated. Not only dramatic 
subjects, but episodes, situations and striking lines were exploited as long as 
they promised to be effective. The greatest dramatists of the period seem to 
have followed this method quite as ardently as the rest. They frequently took 
from sources very near at hand material which they have long been supposed 
to have sought in foreign literatures. It is one of the most illuminating features 
of Professor Lancaster’s work that we become acquainted in it with the poets 
of the French Classic Drama in their working clothes, plying their profession 
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of pleasing a fickle and exacting public. In short these robust volumes, in- 
valuable as a work of reference, will furnish by themselves all the materials 
the reader needs for forming a conception all his own of French Dramatic 
Literature in the Seventeenth Century. 


CoLBERT SEARLES 
University of Minnesota 





Voltaire and Jean Meslier. By Andrew R. Morehouse. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. x+158. 

Professor Morehouse’s Voltaire and Jean Meslier is an excellent complement 
to Professor Norman L. Torrey’s Voltaire and the English Deists, published in 
the same series at the Yale University Press, in 1930. After Professor Torrey 
had so aptly surveyed the réle which the English Deists had played in the 
formation of Voltaire’s critical Deism, it was but logical that the contribution 
made by the French Deists should also be considered. Among these relatively 
unknown French Deists, Professor Morehouse has very wisely selected only 
one—Jean Meslier—and has made a thorough, exceedingly minute study of 
his influence upon the works and thought of Voltaire. This investigation, we 
hope, is the first of a series of such studies which could very profitably be con- 
tinued, as Morehouse himself remarks (pp. 10-11), by a study of the influences 
of Mirabaud, Dumarsais, Fréret, Boulainvilliers, and Spinoza upon Voltaire. 

To estimate the full achievement of the Voltaire and Jean Meslier, it should 
first be compared with J. Haar’s somewhat thin and inconsequential Jean 
Meslier und die Beziehungen von Voltaire und Holbach zu ihm, Hamburg, 
1928; with Lachévre’s rather biased psychological study of “Voltaire et le 
curé Meslier” in Yolume VII of the Mélanges sur le libertinage au XVIII* 
siécle, Paris, 1920; with Lanson’s introductory study to all these French Deists 
in the RHL, XIX (1912), 1-29, 293-317; and with the inadequate study 
upon “The Manuscripts of Jean Meslier’s Testament and Voltaire’s Printed 
Extrait” in MP, XXX (1933), 381-398. Morehouse’s work not only com- 
bines but improves upon these articles. His knowledge of material written on 
Meslier is both comprehensive and thorough; his bibliography is extensive and 
well-ordered; his understanding of the cantankerous old priest of Etrépigny 
who had, as Voltaire remarked, the style of a “cheval de carrosse” and too much 
chaff in his unreadable folio, is sympathetic and exact. 

The arrangement of Professor Morehouse’s material is sound. In a brief 
introduction, he discusses works which, like Meslier’s Testament, circulated in 
manuscript form and with which Voltaire is known to have been acquainted— 
the Militaire philosophe, the Examen de la religion, the Analyse de la religion, 
the Lettre de Thrasybule 4 Leucippe, the Examen critique des apologistes de la 
religion chrétienne. For this discussion he has relied upon that most important 
article of Lanson in the RHL (1912). His introduction is followed by a 
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very thorough survey of the life of Jean Meslier (Chapter II), in which he has 
assembled all the documents now available concerning the strange curate. In 
Chapter III, he has made a study of the manuscripts of the Testament and the 
Extrait, devoting his attention especially to those of the Extrait since Voltaire 
was intimately concerned only with the first five of Meslier’s eight proofs of the 
falsity of the Christian Religion. Morehouse has concentrated his full atten- 
tion, as did both Lanson and Lachévre, upon Arsenal 2558, probably because 
it is the only manuscript of the Extrait which is dated (1763). With this de- 
cision we are not altogether in accord. Arsenal 2558 was copied after the publi- 
cation of Voltaire’s Extrait, it is incomplete even as an Extrait, and it contains 
material, such as the account of the Feast of the Donkey at Beauvais, which is 
extraneous to Meslier as well as to Voltaire’s Extrait. It undoubtedly bears 
some resemblance, particularly in the Introduction, to the Extrait which was 
published in the Recueil nécessaire of 1776. But it is not impressively like the 
first and second edition of Voltaire’s Extrait, except in ideas, and not altogether 
in ideas. On the other hand, Arsenal 2559, which Lanson mistook for a com- 
plete Testament, deserves a closer examination than either Mr. Morehouse or 
myself have given it, and B. N. f. fr. 6337 deserves even more investigation. In 
the first place, it is the only folio copy of the Testament now in existence, 
and Voltaire, it should be recalled, sometimes referred to Meslier’s Testament 
as an in-folio. In the second place, B. N. 6337 can be dated with some as- 
surance since it came from the library of the Président Bouhier at Dijon, and 
the Président died in 1746. 

The remainder of Chapter III is given over to an historical account of Vol- 
taire’s acquaintance with Meslier’s work, his interest in it, and his publication 
in 1762 of the first and second editions of the Extrait. The problem is pre- 
sented, but no conclusion is reached, as to whether he made his own Extrait 
from Meslier’s Testament or whether he merely polished some Extrait previ- 
ously made by another. Professor Morehouse is inclined to consider this prob- 
lem, about which there has been much divergence of opinion, relatively unim- 
portant (p. 37). For him the important thing is that Voltaire did publish, in 
1762, an Extrait which to all intents and purposes was his own, since he not 
only showed approval of its ideas by publishing it but continually used there- 
after its ideas. Chapter IV contains, nevertheless, a very careful analysis and 
comparison of the ideas in Meslier’s Testament (the first five of the eight 
major divisions) with Voltaire’s printed Extrait. For there are many omissions, 
many condensations, and a comparatively large number of additions in the 
latter work. Mr. Morehouse has studied these additions with considerable care. 
He hesitates to pass judgment on a few of them, but is inclined to attribute the 
majority to Voltaire chiefly on the ground that stylistically they resemble his 
other writings. 

The remainder of the work is devoted to an examination of the ideas which 
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occur in the Extrait and re-occur elsewhere in Voltaire. These ideas are ar- 
ranged systematically: Meslier’s and Voltaire’s moral argument against 
Christianity (Chapter V), against the miracles (Chapter VI), against the 
prophecies (Chapter VII), against the Christian Doctrines (Chapter VIII), 
and their historical argument against Christianity (Chapter IX). 

An examination of the material assembled by Professor Morehouse from 
Meslier’s Testament and Voltaire’s works brings out several interesting points 
in the intellectual relations between the two authors. In the first place, not all 
of the ideas attributed by Voltaire to Meslier (and this is particularly true in 
the Bible enfin expliquée) can be found expressed in the Testament. Meslier, 
like Bolingbroke and others, sometimes loaned to Voltaire the use of his name. 
The other similarities between Meslier and Voltaire noted by Morehouse may 
be, for convenience, divided into three categories. Sometimes the two writers 
agree in their general views on a subject, as, for instance, their dislike of the 
Jews. At other times, they agree more specifically, as when they compare the 
miracles of Christ with those of Apollonius. While not without importance, 
these two categories, as Professor Morehouse has prudently remarked (p. 85), 
must not be emphasized, since they may be found in any eighteenth-century 
deistic writer. A more important category is the third where there is both 
similarity in content, and in expression. Cases of this type are not, however, 
frequent, for if Voltaire depended upon everybody for his ideas, he depended 
on no one for his style. 

We have dwelt at considerable length upon the content and arrangement of 
the work of Professor Morehouse, because we are convinced that it not only 
is a valuable contribution in itself, but that it opens up a field which needs 
careful investigation, and that it will serve for some time to come as a model 
for those who are interested in studying the relationships between other French 
Deists and Voltaire. We are convinced that his treatment of the subject is 
thorough, his arrangement of material, clear, and that his conclusions are, in 
the main, sound. 

There are, nevertheless, two points in the work which need further considera- 
tion. Both of them are involved in a statement made on page 37. After tracing 
as well as available documents permit the history of Voltaire’s acquaintance 
with Meslier from the first mention of his name in a letter to Thiériot (Novem- 
ber 30, 1735) to the eventual publication in 1762 of the Extrait, Mr. More- 
house remarks: “Be that as it may, whether Voltaire made his own Extrait or 
not, whether he acquired it in 1742 or 1762 is unimportant, and will probably 
never be known.” Now it is certainly true that no one yet knows whether 
Voltaire made his own Extrait or whether he acquired it ready made, nor has 
anyone ascertained whether he acquired the Testament or the Extrait in 1735 
when he inquired of Thiériot who Meslier was, or in 1742 when copies were 
circulating in Paris, or in 1747 (?) when he refers to Meslier in the Sottisier, 
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or in 1750-1753 while he was visiting Frederick, or finally in 1762 while he 
was at Ferney. But it is certainly not unimportant to know something about 
these two points, and, to prove it, we have but to cite Mr. Morehouse himself 
who uses the better part of two chapters to discuss the problem and who does 
it better than Bengesco, Beuchot, Lanson, Lachévre or any one else who pre- 
ceded him. As a matter of fact, the question is of great significance. Voltaire 
edited not only Meslier’s Extrait, but Dumarsais’s Le Philosophe, the Examen 
de la religion, the Analyse de la religion, and Rousseau’s Profession de foi du 
vicaire savoyard. It would be interesting to learn how Voltaire as editor pro- 
ceeded. Did he cut ruthlessly for stylistic reasons or because he disagreed, did 
he condense for greater effectiveness, did he add without compunction to the 
content? A case in point would be the omission from the Extrait, cited by Mr. 
Morehouse, of Meslier’s discussion of the doctrine of rewards and punishments. 
It would be helpful to know whether Voltaire omitted that section because he 
was afraid of the social consequences of the argument or whether it was already 
omitted in an Extrait which he polished and published. To know the origin of 
the additions to the Extrait would be more valuable. For if they were inserted 
in the work by someone other than Voltaire they become possible sources for 
Voltaire’s ideas rather than documents for the genesis of his thought. To say 
that stylistically they resemble Voltaire’s prose is not sufficient, since they 
naturally show resemblances to his style after he has edited them. 

It would be more desirable still to know the exact date of Voltaire’s ac- 
quaintance with Meslier, particularly if one is to make a study of Meslier as 
a source for Voltaire’s ideas. Mr. Morehouse has made a painstaking effort to 
discover that date, and in all fairness to him, it should be pointed out that he 
has done more than anyone else to mark the limits of the period in which Vol- 
taire could have read Meslier, i.e., 1742 to 1762. Unfortunately those limits 
are insufficient although we have no documents or an interpretation which per- 
mits us to restrict them. But the necessity for the restriction is obvious, for if 
Meslier was known to Voltaire only around 1762 and the article “Abraham” 
of the Dictionnaire philosophique was composed in 1751, the Sermon des 
cinquante in 1753, the Bible enfin expliquée, as it is said, in the Cirey period, 
and the Examen important and the Histoire de l’établissement du Christianisme 
Heaven knows when, then clearly Meslier can not be offered as a source for 
Voltaire’s ideas in those works. If, on the other hand, Voltaire knew Meslier 
in the Cirey period, the latter is still a possible source for Voltaire in all those 
works. In this connection, the remark which Mr. Morehouse makes incidentally 
in Note 6 on page 139 is significant. “It would seem,” he writes, “that the 
Sermon is related to the Extrait.” Perhaps a closer study of the relation be- 
tween the two works will give us some clue as to the date in which Voltaire 
must have known the Testament. Perhaps a closer analysis of the now existing 
manuscripts than has yet been made will give us some additional light on when, 
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where, and how Voltaire’s Extrait was made. While we wait for this additional 
information, however, Professor Morehouse’s study will remain the most com- 
plete treatment of the relationship between the Curate of Etrépigny and the 
Patriarch of Ferney. 


IRA WADE 
Princeton University 


Russia in the Intellectual Life of Eighteenth-Century France. By Dimitri S. von 

Mohrenschildt. New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 325. 

This well-organized book gives as complete a picture as could be desired of 
Franco-Russian social, political, and intellectual relations during the eighteenth 
century. It presents a period of groping and confusion as the French intel- 
lectuals attempted to form an estimate of the inhabitants of the great pays du 
nord. Little was found there to interest the school of primitivism. Rousseau 
and his followers were definitely hostile. On the other hand, the reforms of 
Peter and Catherine were seized upon as positive indications of the dawn of 
enlightenment by those who believed in progress through reason and science. 
Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists sang the praises of these two 
“benevolent” monarchs. By the end of the century when the facts were better 
known, the Russian picture seems to have resolved itself into a convenient and 
exotic setting for post-revolutionary melodrama. The movement of ideas had 
been almost entirely from south to north. This explains better than any appeal 
to national or racial psychology why the French émigrés could feel quite at 
home with the Russian aristocracy. 

Dr. von Mohrenschildt has carefully covered the contacts between French- 
men and Russians during the century, diplomats, travelers, students, corres- 
pondents, and émigrés. A long and interesting chapter is devoted to the prin- 
cipal sources of information about Russia available to French readers. Another 
chapter shows how this often subjective source material colored the social and 
political views on Russia held by French men of letters. It would be fruitless to 
suggest omissions in such a well-rounded study. Voltaire’s contacts with the 
Russian embassy at Berlin might well have been mentioned. A much more 
serious criticism might be made on the score of proportion. Voltaire, for ex- 
ample, was not the first writer to present England to France, but his Lettres 
anglaises definitely established the English vogue. So, I believe, did Voltaire 
generalize the interest in Russia and Peter the Great through his Histoire de 
Charles XII, a work to which Dr. von Mohrenschildt devotes much too little 
attention. Likewise, if russomania had supplanted anglomania by 1782, as 
Grimm believed, it was certainly not on intellectual grounds. The final chapter 
presents traces of Russia in French imaginative literature. Finding no Russian 
counterparts to Locke, Newton, Richardson, or Adam Smith, the author has 
carefully avoided the term “influence.” 
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The volume is attractive and readable, a great credit to its author’s com- 
mand of English. It is a pity that the French quotations were not so carefully 
proof-read as the body of the text. The book is provided with bibliography and 
index. 


NorMAN L. TorREY 
Columbia University 





Masters of French Literature. By Horatio Smith. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. x +338. 

M. Horatio Smith écrit pour étre lu; il traite la littérature comme une chose 
littéraire; il a du talent. Grave imprudence, tout cela, pour un scholar. Mais 
il lui a plu de faire un livre “honnéte homme” qui ne se pique point de s’adresser 
4 ceux qui croient tout savoir, mais 4 ceux qui veulent apprendre. Oh! le gentil 
public! On a envie de lui dire comme Rabelais: “Gens de bien, Dieu vous sauve 
et garde! Ou estes-vous? Je ne vous peux voir. Attendez que je chausse mes 
lunettes.” 

La persuasion sans le dogmatisme, la justesse sans la rigidité c’est le souci 
et la qualité de ces études sur Moliére et Racine, Voltaire et Rousseau, Hugo 
et Balzac. Par justesse nous n’entendons pas—ce qui serait naif—la coincidence 
de toutes les idées de Horatio Smith avec les nétres mais c’est justesse comme 
d’une note en musique et d’un ton en peinture. Par persuasion nous voulons 
dire ce don d’entrainer et de rassurer tout ensemble et qui ne tire ni ne pousse 
de force les esprits mais les améne et les invite. C’est assez 14 l’idéal de l’ensei- 
gnement—et de la critique: nous faire franchir le seuil, nous donner non des 
oracles mais une initiation, nous persuader de chercher 4 comprendre. Car 
pour l’acte méme, l’acte vrai de comprendre, c’est comme I’acte de mourir: une 
chose qu’on est forcé de faire soi-méme. 

Critique sans dogmatisme, avons-nous dit, et c’est vrai car Horatio Smith 
se garde autant contre le ton didactique et régent que contre le ton dilettante 
et cavalier (et parfois méme inclinerait-il légérement vers ce dernier). Mais 
tout de méme, a défaut d’angles obtus, il a une ligne nette de convictions et 
de principes. Ce sont ceux d’un certain humanisme classique. Ainsi Moliére, on 
le sent 4 la place qu’il tient et aux retours qu’il fait dans ces pages, est la 
prédilection littéraire et humaine francaise de Horatio Smith. Ainsi encore, on 
sent que pour lui le probléme des problémes c’est celui des caractéres humains 
et de l’adaptation des caractéres 4 la vie. Le mystére de l’ajustement le tour- 
mente plus que le mystére de la destinée—ce qui est une position trés classique, 
classique non & la Pascal: mais 4 la Moliére. Ainsi enfin, dans ce livre qui 
s’abstient de moralisme (comme de la niaiserie inverse) et ot le Puritain se 
manifeste 4 peine par le soin qu’il met 4 se garder du Puritanisme, le théme 
foncier est tout de méme un théme moral, au sens classique toujours. Et c’est 
aussi un théme urbain (pour employer le mot que Horatio Smith applique a 
Moliére) et social, mais en un sens universel, libre et sans servitude a l’égard 
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du temporel, de l’accident et des circonstances. Attitude pragmatique, si l’on 
veut, mais qui cherche ]’Essence, |’Intemporel. 

Cependant, si de ces hauteurs nous redescendons vers le probléme de la 
critique et surtout de Vhistoire littéraire, nous pouvons voir qu’il ne faut pas 
pousser trop loin la méfiance des circonstances et du temporel. A voir avec 
trop de pénétration, comme le fait Horatio Smith, le danger de surestimer le 
role d’une littérature comme expression d’une société particuliére, 4 trop cher- 
cher dans les grands auteurs ce qui est “hors du temps,” on risquerait d’ex- 
pliquer leur gloire plus que leur étre, leur valeur plus que leur réalité. 

Un autre risque (et peut-étre bien que c’est 14 une inévitable rancon de 
!’Humanisme dans la critique) c’est de limiter par trop le réle de cette circon- 
stance des circonstances qui s’appelle Nature. Ainsi, au cours de sa trés fine 
analyse du cas de maladjustment présenté par Arnolphe dane !’Ecole des 
femmes, Horatio Smith (pp. 30-32) parait s’exprimer comme si entre Arnolphe 
et Horace le seul juge était la Raison. Or, dans ce débat, ce n’est pas seulement 
la Raison qui a raison contre Arnolphe: c’est la jeunesse de son rival, c’est la 
chaleur du sang, c’est la Nature. Ainsi encore, voyez le beau médaillon critique 
de Balzac par Horatio Smith: le prodigieux touche-a-tout qui fit la Comédie 
humaine et dont le génie a touché méme a |’Animalité et au Cosmique, ne nous 
apparait pas assez avec son énorme et confuse gangue de Nature. Bien que 
Horatio Smith ait admirablement exprimé l’immense vitalité et les “high 
spirits” du personnage nous n’en voyons pas assez le chaud rayonnement, la 
valeur contagieuse qui tiennent 4 ce que Balzac est une force de la Nature. 

Etant donné l’humanisme critique de Horatio Smith, on ne s’étonnera pas 
que son chapitre sur Racine soit un des mieux réussis. Or c’était peut-étre le 
plus difficile car Racine est des grands auteurs francais celui qui demande 
auprés d’un public étranger le plus délicat effort de persuasion. Approcher 
d’un public anglo-saxon ce curieux et harmonieux génie fait de decorum et de 
passion vibrante, de lucidité cruelle et de tendresse, si riche de nuances et si 
économe de moyens et l’approcher ainsi sans le déformer, sans ce faux air 
d’apologie et d’excuse trop souvent manifesté 4 son sujet, c’est 14 une gageure 
que Horatio Smith a fort bien tenue. Dans ces pages (surtout p. 91) il est 
curieux de voir comment ce critique, chercheur de l’Essence et méfiant du 
miscellany, est pourtant obligé de reconnaitre et d’exprimer avec beaucoup 
de pénétration la part de la circonstance sociale, princiére dans les formes de 
la technique et du génie méme de Racine. Cependant, il faudrait marquer ceci: 
la difficulté de communiquer Racine aux esprits étrangers n’est pas seulement 
difficulté de l’esprit mais de l’oreille. A cet égard Racine est peut-étre le moins 
“traduisible” des poétes francais, bien que Masefield ait réussi un fragment 
de cette tache. La musicalité du Verbe et du Vers de Racine (le poéte le plus 
incantatoire qu’on ait eu en France avant Baudelaire) est essentielle et est 
intransférable. Ainsi quand Horatio Smith (p. 58) cite Racine déclarant qu’une 
fois son plan fait sa tragédie était faite et qu’ “il ne restait plus qu’a la mettre en 
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vers,” il ne faut croire ici sur parole ni Racine ni notre critique: cette mise en 
vers, ce jeu magique du Verbe, cette emprise sur autre chose que la raison de 
Vauditeur, étaient peut-étre la grande affaire. Pour Victor Hugo poéte c’est au 
fond la méme histoire, et la méme barriére mais il s’agit cette fois d'une tout 
autre musique. La Siréne n’émigre pas. 

Un Voltaire, lui, n’aura jamais besoin pour |’étranger du méme viatique de 
persuasion. Sa forme, si francaise qu’elle soit et si parisien que soit son esprit, 
reste chose claire, immédiate et transférable. Cette flamme stridente qui éclaire 
et brile mais qui chauffe peu, est toujours avide de se propager. Sur Voltaire, 
Horatio Smith nous a donné un chapitre extrémement vivant, leste et solide 
tout ensemble. Pour cette biographie intellectuelle il s’est résolu 4 dire d’un 
seul tenant la vie et les ceuvres (ainsi que G. R. Havens |’avait fait pour ses 
Selections) au lieu de les étudier l’une aprés l’autre. On peut se demander 
pourquoi il n’en a pas fait de méme pour Jean-Jacques dont il dit si bien lui- 
méme, “The man is vibrant in all his books.” 

A propos de Jean-Jacques et de Voltaire encore, nous signalerons la curieuse 
et belle conclusion sur cette extraordinaire acuité critique de Voltaire laquelle 
servira peut-étre un jour 4 découvrir le secret de ce qui manque 4 l’intelligence 
de Voltaire méme (p. 162). Mais peut-étre que ce qui lui manque c’est ce que 
Jean-Jacques avait en trop: le consentement 4 la Nature. (La synthése que 
Kant a essayée entre les deux esprits du XVIII° siécle, avec tant de génie et 
un si mauvais style, et que la bonne Staél a tentée de son cdté, cette synthése 
reste 4 faire.) Quant 4 Jean-Jacques en personne, Horatio Smith montre plus 
que jamais 4 son propos cette vertu et cet art de justesse dont nous parlions 
plus haut, et son verdict (il est curieux de voir comment les jugements sur 
Rousseau sont toujours des verdicts) est remarquablement équilibré (p. 217). 
Tl penche bien plutét vers le Rousseau de Schinz que vers celui de Babbitt dont 
V’humanisme 4 cet égard était un peu bien inhumain. I] est vrai que l’obsession 
anti-rousseauiste de Babbitt fait parfois l’effet d’une sorte d’hommage et de 
culte 4 rebours. On peut bien dire cela de "homme qui citait, sans autrement y 
contredire, cette appréciation d’un grave américain: “Rousseau has perhaps 
had more influence than any single person since Jesus.” 

Comme Jean-Jacques, bien que pour des raisons différentes, Victor Hugo, 
plein de gloire, clame vers la justice que*des adversaires plus bruyants que 
sérieux lui refusent de nos jours. Cette justice, Horatio Smith la lui rend mais 
en humaniste encore et toujours. En effet il nous montre (p. 270) un Victor 
Hugo qui, en des moments de magnifique contradiction avec son étre énorme 
usuel, a laissé, comme dans Booz endormi, “a beautifully discreet taste preside 
over the release of his superb poetic energy.” Ce Victor Hugo existe et c’est 
de bonne critique d’avoir su le voir et le dire. Et non seulement il existe mais 
c’est peut-étre celui qui subsiste. De méme l’observation de Horatio Smith sur 
la Préface de Cromwell dont le manifeste réaliste a pu préparer le public 4 
Balzac, sans que Balzac en ait été directement influencé (p. 239), est une de 
ces notations vives et pleines dont son livre abonde. 
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Il sera bien permis 4 un Frangais incorrigible de dire l’intérét particulier que 
présente pour lui ce livre d’un Américain sur des esprits de France. On y voit 
comment une absolue compréhension de la chose francaise s’harmonise avec 
une absolue authenticité de l’esprit anglo-saxon. L’auteur comprend, aime, fait 
aimer et comprendre cette chose étrangére mais sa personnalité collective, son 
“quant a soi” de chez lui, il ne les renie et ne les abdique jamais. L’intellection 
intime, vraie est la mais 1a aussi la différence. Avec feu Strachey, c’est peut-étre 
Horatio Smith qui m’a donné le mieux ce curieux spectacle de l’amour in- 
tellectuel sans l’adoption. Voici un gentil petit exemple: 4 propos de Louis 
XIV et de ses royales amours en série, il écrit que Louis ressemble par 1a 4 
Henry VIII “but with no English concern about benefit of clergy.” On sent 
que, tout en se moquant doucement et de Louis et de Henry et des Anglais et 
un peu de tout le monde, |’auteur insinue tout de méme ici une certaine 
supériorité de tenue en faveur de Henry qui a su donner 4 des amours pas- 
sagéres la sanction d’un rite stable. Le Francais, lui, est ainsi fait que des 
concubines vivantes le choquent moins que des épouses décapitées. Le Frangais, 
lui, songera que, dans le cas de Henry, le bénéfice du clergé était parfois 
précédé d’un certain bénéfice du bourreau et que cela qui est peut-étre plus 
anglais est strement moins humain. 

En général, comment un Frangais verra-t-il sa propre nation dans le miroir 
intelligent et ami que lui présente Horatio Smith? Comment verra-t-il l’esprit 
Gallic? (Ce mot Gallic appliqué aux Frangais les étonne toujours un peu car 
ils ne pensent presque jamais 4 eux-mémes en termes de peuple ni de race, 
mais de nation et de terroir: ni Gaulois ni Latins mais Frangais.) Eh bien! il 
apparait que le Francais, avec moins de fantaisie dans l’esprit que l’Anglo- 
saxon, a plus de fantaisie dans les mceurs. Chez lui le ménage de Mens est 
mieux tenu que celui d’Anima. Dans l’ordre de Vintelligence le Frangais est 
épris de systéme, de plan et de dessein; il aime 4 simplifier, 4 porter la lumiére 
sur un concept unique, une formule, un mot, a isoler et 4 détacher une idée en 
une épigramme. Le Frangais tend volontiers 4 se croire le premier peuple du 
monde. C’est Dostoievsky cité par André Gide qui l’assure mais Horatio Smith 
semble suspendre son jugement sur ce point. Il sait probablement que si le 
Frangais se croit le premier peuple de l’univers cela ne le distingue pas beau- 
coup de ]’Anglo-saxon. 

On dit aussi communément que le Francais n’est pas trés fort en géographie. 
Horatio Smith serait-il francais en ceci? Car il écrit (p. 129) “Stockholm is no 
longer Stockholm but Omslo,” Or c’est Christiania qui est devenu Oslo. Et, 
pendant que j’y suis, je reléverai Maupertius (pp. 139-140) pour Maupertuis 
et Provence (p. 278) pour Province, et je repécherai, a la page 63, cette pauvre 
Nymphe dans la Seine qui doit étre plutét de la Seine. Ce sont 14 de menues 
“pailles” qui n’affectent en rien l’acier bien trempé de ce livre de fine lame. 

Louis Cons 
Harvard University 
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Jules Sandeau, Vhomme et la vie. Par Mabel Silver. Paris, Boivin, 1936. Pp. 

247. 

In view of the fairly important part that Sandeau played in the French 
literature of the nineteenth century it seems surprising that no complete, 
competent record of his life has been attempted before, but the reason for this 
neglect lies perhaps in the difficulty of access to the scattered material. Mrs. 
Silver has at last undertaken this task under the wisest guidance, especially 
that of M. Paul Hazard and M. Marcel Bouteron, has received generous 
assistance from relatives and friends of Sandeau, and has shown admirable pa- 
tience, judgment and skill. Though not an author who created a school, nor a 
personality of great influence, Sandeau’s attacks on the wild extravagances of 
the Romantic group, his success in creating excellent fiction and drama ac- 
cording to a new and saner formula, his relations with George Sand, Balzac, 
Augier, Buloz and the Girardins, his rise from obscurity and poverty to com- 
parative fame, a welcome at the court, an honored place among the Forty 
Immortals and a marble bust in the halls of the Théétre-Francais,—all this 
furnishes a narrative of great interest, supported as it is by innumerable de- 
tails from unfamiliar sources and quotations from important documents. 

The bibliography is copious. The works of Sandeau are listed in chrono- 
logical order, not merely with the date of the first edition, but also—a thing of 
great importance—with the date of their first publication in reviews and news- 
papers. Among the illustrations the most interesting are perhaps those of the 
house in Aubusson where Sandeau was born, the one in which he lived at La 
Chatre, the view of the Seine in 1833, showing the mansarde on the Quai 
Saint-Michel occupied by George Sand and our author, the villa at Sévres, the 
portrait of Sandeau made by George Sand in 1831, and the portrait of Jules 
Sandeau fils. 

In her preface Mrs. Silver observes that “c’est 4 sa vie, c’est 4 son caractére, 
a ses amitiés, que je me suis de préférence intéressée. . . . Plus qu’une étude de 
ses ceuvres, on trouvera donc ici une biographie, une psychologie,” and this 
emphasis is apparent as we read the book. But the discussion of Sandeau’s 
works, especially the more important ones, is not neglected and we find many 
valuable comments not only on the origin but also on the style of such books 
as Marianna, Fernand, Mademoiselle de La “eigliére and Le Docteur Herbeau. 
Unusually significant points are the account of Sandeau’s early attempts at 
poetry, with a number of specimens, and the story of Sandeau’s relations with 
George Sand, in which Mrs. Silver follows neither the hostile attitude of Mme 
Karénine toward Sandeau nor Mlle L. Vincent’s severity toward Lélia, but 
wisely takes a middle ground of objective impartiality toward both the mis- 
guided unfortunates. The account of Sandeau’s Italian journey contains de- 
tails not generally known about his friendship with Cavour’s son Camille and 
about his arrest at Turin under suspicion of being an agent of revolutionary 
propaganda, a suspicion fostered by the unfortunate name of Sand, which 
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suggested some sinister connection with Karl Sand, the assassin of Kotzebue. 
The chapter on Sandeau as a critic shows him, only a few months after he had 
collaborated in the extravagant novel Rose et Blanche, declaring himself the 
protagonist in the reaction against romanticism, but his theories at this time 
were far removed from his practice. A valuable contribution to this chapter is 
the identification of Evariste, the writer of the “Lettres de Paris” in La Mode, 
as Sandeau.* Naturally the chapter on Sandeau and Balzac is unusually im- 
portant, containing so many details drawn from the invaluable documents at 
the Bibliothéque de I’Institut, although we miss references to such episodes as 
the Red Horse Society, the Treasure Hunt, the banquet at the Haricots, re- 
lated by Werdet, Gautier and others, episodes in which Sandeau was con- 
cerned, and as such deserving at least a mention, with due reserves about the 
reliability of the source. ; 

There are a few questions, corrections and additions. What evidence is there 
(page 31, n. 51) that La Fille dAlbano, signed “J. S.,” may not have been 
written wholly or in part by Sandeau? The styles of the two writers at this 
period were sometimes very difficult to distinguish. 

Are we sure (page 35) that Sandeau was solely responsible for introducing 
into Rose et Blanche “certains dialogues un peu vifs et les passages scabreux 
dont Aurore se montrait choquée”? Jules Janin who, as fellow contributor with 
Sandeau to the Journal des Débats, should have known something about the 
facts, remarks on this novel that it looked like a book written by two authors 
of opposite schools: the one clear, correct, honest, restrained, afraid of any- 
thing that might seem daring; the other, on the contrary, fiery, seething, dar- 
ing everything; “et voyant d’un cété des pages simples, faciles, remplies de 
pudeur et de retenue, ils [les critiques] diront: A coup sir, ceci est l’ceuvre 
d’une femme! Et voyant, d’autre part, des chapitres entiers furibonds, em- 
portés, tout nus et remplis des plus chauds détails de la passion . . . ils diront: 
A coup siir, c’est un homme, et un homme fort, qui a écrit ces lignes! Or, si les 
critiques disent cela, ils se tromperont deux fois” (L’Artiste, XII, 152—1836). 
Furthermore, in everything Sandeau published after Rose et Blanche there is 
a complete absence of such crudeness, whereas George Sand could and did 
write certain notorious pages of the first edition of Lélia (1833). 

It is (page 36) an old error, frequently repeated, to see in Vie et malheurs 
a modified form of the Horace episode in Rose et Blanche. Apart from the 
identity of the two names Horace and Denise, there is no relationship between 
the works.” 








1. Mrs. Silver has informed me that she made this discovery through the article signed 
Evariste praising Augier’s La Cigué. The same identity was made clear to me independently 
on finding in one of the “Lettres de Paris” (May 5, 1844) a passage, lamenting the in- 
vasion of music, almost identical with one in Le Concert pour les pauvres; but more con- 
vincingly by discovering that the story “Desdicado” (La Mode, Aug. 15, 1844), signed 
Evariste, is nothing else than Vingt-quatre heures d Rome with title changed. 

2. Cf. my article “A Balzac-Sandeau Episode” in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, XIX, 151-165. 
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Speaking (page 73, n. 26) of the novel that Sandeau was writing in 1835 
and to which he refers as “cet éternel Patricien,” Mrs. Silver asks: “S’agit-il de 
Mademoiselle de Kérouare (1841) ou de Mademoiselle de La Seigliére?” not 
mentioning the fact that the untrustworthy Werdet in his Souvenirs (p. 280) 
remarks, in connection with the year 1834, “Le lendemain j’étais chez lui . . . 
et je lui achetais le manuscrit d’un roman en 2 volumes, in-8, a livrer dans six 
mois, la Patricienne [sic], auquel titre l’auteur substitua plus tard celui de 
Marianne” |sic]. As it was Werdet who first published Marianna (1839, 2 
vols.) his statement is at least deserving of mention, although it is not easy to 
see why the novel should have borne in Sandeau’s mind at first the title of Le 
Patricien. 

It is incorrect to say (page 80) that no critical articles signed by Sandeau ap- 
peared in La Chronique de Paris. There were.two: a review of Alphonse Karr’s 
Le Chemin le plus court, April 28, 1836, signed “Jules Sandeau,” and a review 
of J. A. David’s La Bande noire, October 29, 1837, signed “J. S.” 

Based upon letters in the Chéramy collection is the statement (page 106) 
that in 1839 Sandeau was working on Le Docteur Herbeau, which appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1841. No mention is made of Werdet’s declara- 
tion that at the time of Sandeau’s trip to Pornic (1836-1837) he helped the 
unfortunate publisher by making him a gift of the manuscript of a novel “inti- 
tulé le Docteur Aristide Herbeau” (Souvenirs de la vie littéraire, p. 281). This 
statement of Werdet’s seems to be supported, in part at least, by Sandeau’s 
words to Balzac in a letter from Pornic, March 18, 1837: “J’ai bien envoyé 
une longue nouvelle 4 Werdet, mais je n’avais aucun droit sur le prix.” But the 
strongest evidence in favor of Werdet’s assertion is the announcement made in 
1836 by Quérard in La France littéraire, vol. 8, under ‘Sandeau’: “Le libraire 
Werdet imprime actuellement de M. Jules Sandeau une nouvelle charmante 
intitulée le Docteur Herbault” [sic]. So unquestionably Sandeau had finished 
this novel in its original form by about the middle of 1836 and had probably 
presented the manuscript to Werdet as a gift before leaving for Pornic in the 
latter part of the year. Werdet had begun to publish it at once but the work 
was interrupted for some reason until 1839 when we find it announced as 
“sous presse” on the cover of Werdet’s first edition of Marianna (March, 
1839). Why it was transferred to the Revue des Deux Mondes, I cannot say. 
It is evident that in 1839 and 1840 Sandeau was not composing the original 
form of the book, but was probably merely retouching it for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. This point is very important as some critics hailed in Le Docteur 
Herbeau a new era in Sandeau’s philosophy and manner, beginning about 
1840, a change from the tragic romanticism of Marianna and Madame de 
Sommerville to a lighter, more humorous, more gaily satirical style. In fact 
Sandeau had these latter qualities in his earliest period when not dealing with 
echoes of his own amorous sorrows, as we may see for example in Chaillot and 
the critical reviews in the Débats. And Le Docteur Herbeau was written before 
Marianna. 
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In the volume entitled Madame de Vandeuil the tale “Eléonore et Létitia” 
is not by Sandeau, I believe, but by Houssaye. The story, dealing with two 
love episodes in the life of the painter Greuze, would most naturally come from 
the pen of a man like Houssaye who had made a special study of eighteenth- 
century artists. The wrong attribution (page 222) is easily explained. The 
publishers of the Belgian pirated edition (Bruxelles, Meline, 1843) placed the 
name of Sandeau alone on their title page, thus attributing all the stories to 
Sandeau, the more famous of the two authors, and this error was carried on 
to the reprint of “Eléonore” in Le Livre des feuilletons. The same error was 
made in the case of “La Meuniére du moulin 4 eau” (cf. page 223). This latter 
story is without question by Houssaye as it appears over his name in L’Artiste 
(IV® série, tome viii, 1847) and in several editions. 

The following articles are not listed (page 225): “Amusements de l’esprit” in 
Dictionnaire de la conversation, 1833 (announced in Bibliographie de la France 
in 1832); detailed articles on various “amusements de l’esprit” under the cap- 
tions “Acrostiches,” “Anagrammes,” “Amphigouri,” “Burlesque,” “Charade,” 
etc., some of which are not signed; in the same Dictionnaire the article on 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” 1835, and the one on “Diderot,” 1835; the review of 
Karr’s Le Chemin le plus court in Chronique de Paris, April 28, 1836; the re- 
view of David’s La Bande noire in Ibid., October 29, 1837. 

Among the articles listed in section iv of Sandeau’s works (page 226), we 
do not find “L’Esprit du cceur” published in L’Artiste, February 4, 1844. It was 
referred to, however, earlier in the volume. In part C, under Journaux et 
périodiques, Anonymes, we might add “Causeries” (on Catherine) in La Mode, 
December 16, 1845, pp. 461-463, signed “A.”* 

The additions and corrections proposed above concern merely a few details 
in a great mass of valuable material admirably and accurately presented. It is 
my hope that they may render a little more helpful a work of great interest 
and profit to students of the period. 

Ernest F, LANGLEY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





Paul Bourget, histoire d’un esprit sous la III* République. Par Albert Feuillerat. 
Paris, Librairie Plon, 1937. Pp. 419 +8 gravures hors texte. 
“Tl m’a semblé que j’avais le devoir de peindre ce Bourget inconnu, infiniment 
plus intéressant, et plus humain, que celui que l’on est en train de stéréotyper. 





3. Additional corrections: page 62, Chaillot is referred to as a “nouvelle.” It is not a 
story, but a little essay on the old hamlet of Chaillot. Page 90, for “18 février” read 28 mars. 
Page 103: “Peu aprés son retour de Bretagne (1837), Sandeau s’installa au numéro 100 de 
la rue du Bac.” More definitely, was it not about a year and a half later, early in 1839? 
Page 140: It was Gautier, not Mme de Girardin, who wrote the article in La Presse, Jan. 
3, 1847, proposing the new Croix de Berny feuilletons. Page 222: “Vingt-quatre heures a 
Rome” was reprinted in La Mode, Aug. 15, 1844, with title changed to “Desdicado,” and 
signed “Evariste.” Page 227: Add J. Chaudes-Aigues’s review of Marianna in L’Artiste, 
April 7, 1839. 
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Il faut si peu de temps pour que la vérité devienne inaccessible!” M. Feuillerat, 
qui écrit ces mots dans sa préface, avait les moyens de réaliser ce projet grace 
a des liens de famille—il a épousé la sceur cadette de Paul Bourget—et parce 
qu’il a eu depuis de longues années avec Paul Bourget des rapports trés in- 
times. I] a fort bien réussi dans ce qu’il s’était proposé et il n’a nullement a 
craindre l’accusation d’avoir manqué d’objectivité; les précautions qu’il prend 
pour nous dissiper nos craintes sur ce point sont superflues pour tout lecteur 
consciencieux; il ne s’est jamais départi de son franc parler. Quant 4 la sym- 
pathie, dont il ne se défend pas, elle était nécessaire; elle est toujours néces- 
saire; il est étonnant que dans notre XX° siécle il y ait encore des hommes 
de lettres qui croient pouvoir présenter avec compétence les idées d’un écrivain 
avec lequel ils savent d’avance qu’ils seront en désaccord foncier. Comment 
seraient-ils sirs, dans ces conditions, de ne pas trahir—méme en toute bonne 
foi—eur sujet et faire plutot qu’une ceuvre critique une ceuvre polémique? 

M. Feuillerat peut donc prétendre avec raison, dans sa préface, avoir publié 
un ouvrage vraiment révélateur. Ce qui ressort avant tout de ces pages serrées 
et pénétrantes, c’est l'image d’un Bourget extrémement nuancé. Celui qu’on 
se représentait volontiers comme "homme 4 un seul tournant: le Bourget 
déterministe, disciple de Taine, et puis le Bourget chrétien du Disciple, n’existe 
pas. La légende est la conséquence d’une ceuvre particuligrement puissante— 
le Disciple justement—qui a ébloui la critique traditionnelle; elle n’en est 
pas moins fausse. Certes Bourget a une vigueur de style qui entraine le lec- 
teur; mais, pour qui se donne la peine de lire sans hate, il s’apercoit bien que 
les passages qui mettent en évidence et font valoir les difficultés d’une inter- 
prétation simpliste sont toujours la. C’est méme la force de Bourget qu’il n’a 
jamais essayé de démolir des hommes de paille. 

Et d’ailleurs—nous arrivons ici 4 la révélation réelle du livre—ce n’est pas 
seulement par scrupule professionnel que Bourget agit ainsi; c’est qu’il doute, en 
somme, lui-méme. M. Feuillerat note tout au cours de ses pages, des heures de 
crise profondes et douloureuses; or c’est ce que ceux qui ne le connaissent que 
par ses ceuvres écrites ne pouvaient pas savoir: ce soi-disant dogmatique n’a 
eu, au cours de sa fort longue carriére littéraire, que peu d’heures d’une par- 
faite sérénité philosophique. 

Il y a eu, peut-on dire, trois orientations successives de sa pensée, dues a 
trois influences dominantes dans sa vie—et ce fait déja, d’avoir subi si pro- 
fondément ces influences, ne serait-il pas suffisant pour détruire la légende d’un 
Bourget aux opinions intransigeantes? Il faut ajouter que ces trois influences 
ont été, non pas atténuées peut-étre dans leur force, mais compliquées de réti- 
cences que la raison ne pouvait s’empécher de faire valoir. La premiére in- 
fluence, en 1866, fut la révélation du romantisme, et surtout de Musset qui 
“Je prit tout entier” (p. 11); il avait quatorze ans. La seconde fut Taine, 
qui vint dans les années qui suivirent, tét aprés. Et la troisitme fut l’influence 
catholique, qui fut fort lente 4 se manifester dans son intégralité, qui fut la 
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plus durable, mais qui n’alla pas sans des fiéchissements significatifs; elle 
s’annonce en 1885 dans Cruelle énigme et n’est complétée qu’en 1902 avec 
L’Etape; on la suit de prés, guidé par M. Feuillerat, depuis la page 137 a la 
page 234.’ Cette action si lentement progressive de l’influence chrétienne qui 
rejoindra celle du dogme catholique définitivement accepté apporte naturelle- 
ment la réfutation la plus éloquente a l’idée d’un Bourget absolu dans ses 
croyances philosophiques; L’/dylle tragique (1896), par exemple, marque “du 
point de vue religieux plutét un recul” écrit M. Feuillerat (p. 209). Comme on 
est surpris, en relisant les Essais de psychologie contemporaine de trouver com- 
bien en effet le Bourget aspirant au catholicisme se cabrait déja devant Taine, 
ainsi on est frappé de la persistance de l’influence de Taine depuis le Dis- 
ciple dans tant d’ceuvres postérieures. S’il fallait une preuve encore que 
Bourget était bien une “ame tourmentée”, on la trouverait dans cette constata- 
tion soulignée a plusieurs reprises par M. Feuillerat, qu’il arrivait 4 ses con- 
victions en quelque sorte par derriére; ainsi, que ce furent les faiblesses des 
doctrines traditionnelles qui le tournérent vers Taine, et qu’ensuite ce furent les 
difficultés du positivisme de Taine qui le ramenérent vers la vieille foi catho- 
lique. Quand il ira 4 Jérusalem avec le secret espoir de compléter son retour 
au christianisme, il ne trouvera justement pas 14 ce qu’il cherchait, il devra 
attendre de trouver par ailleurs. Quand il revint d’Amérique, son admiration 
était grande pour les institutions du Nouveau Monde, comme cela avait été le 
cas pour Tocqueville, mais il en rapporta la conviction que la France aurait 
tort de marcher dans la méme voie, car la France a ses traditions, et son 
développement doit étre dans le prolongement de ces traditions. 

Maintenant avouons-le, ce sont ces incessants scrupules, c’est cette con- 
stante remise sur le chantier des problémes de l’heure sous ses aspects infini- 
ment variés, qui parait expliquer la critique formulée parfois que l’ceuvre de 
Bourget souffre d’une certaine monotonie,—une critique dont M. Feuillerat 
tient compte lui aussi. L’imagination de Bourget est inépuisable pour découvrir, 
inventer sans doute fort souvent, des cas nouveaux 4 sonder, mais si les ap- 
plications de l’analyse psychologique changent sans cesse, l’instrument em- 
ployé demeure le méme; et cette sensation de simple accumulation devient plus 
frappante avec les derniéres années puisque de plus en plus la solution sug- 
gérée est celle-ci, que l’hypothése chrétienne parait la plus plausible de toutes. 
D’autre part il convient de relever que, sur cette voie, Bourget est devenu un 
véritable précurseur des théories freudiennes (sans cette insistance fanatique 
sur le sexualisme que des disciples zélés ont encore accentué); le subcon- 
scient est, en somme, le grand élément du roman de Bourget, méme si l’emploi 
du terme manque la plupart du temps. Voir surtout ici les pages 96-103 de M. 
Feuillerat, qui aurait pu, peut-étre, rappeler 4 l’occasion le nom d’Alfred Fouil- 





1. La sincérité absolue de la conversion compléte au dogme catholique qui pouvait en- 
core paraitre discutable aprés le livre d’A. Austin, Le Disciple (“Grands Evénements litt.”, 
1930) ne souffre plus l’ombre d’un doute aprés les témoignages apportés par M. Feuillerat. 
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lée, auteur de Liberté et déterminisme (1873), de l’Evolution des idées-forces 
(1890) et de la Psychologie des idées-forces (1883)—tout ce qui manquait a 
Fouillée était application de ses doctrines au roman ou 4 la médecine. 

On peut se demander pourquoi le nom de Bourget, n’apparait pas plus grand 
4 la postérité—pour autant que notre génération puisse compter déja comme 
postérité. Il possédait un talent d’observation magnifique, un savoir quasi 
encyclopédique, une puissance de présentation dramatique incontestable. Et 
cependant, on ne prévoit pas qu’on dise un jour que Bourget ait été un “créa- 
teur” dans le sens ou on le dit volontiers d’un Balzac, l’historien de la société du 
Premier Empire, ou de Zola, l’historien de la société du Second Empire, ou 
méme de Flaubert, le chroniqueur de la société bourgeoise sous Louis-Philippe; 
il se pourrait méme que si l’on désire un nom pour caractériser l’esprit de la 
fin du siécle on cherche dans le domaine de la critique (Brunetiére) plutét 
que dans celui du roman. La raison apparait quand on a tourné la derniére page 
de l’ouvrage si nourri de M. Feuillerat: l’attention de Bourget a été sollicitée par 
trop de cas individuels, il n’est jamais arrivé 4 édifier le monument qui en 
impose par sa structure aussi bien que par le choix et la qualité des matériaux. 
Outre ses romans, dont quelques-uns sont de petits tableaux comprimés de 
la société dans son ensemble comme Cruelle énigme, ou l’Etape, il avait ses col- 
lections de “cas”, comme les Pastels, dix portraits de femmes, les Nouveaux 
Pastels, dix portraits d’hommes, ses collections d’Eaux fortes, de Drames de 
familles, ses Anomalies, tous ses volumes de nouvelles, le Saint, etc. Il avait 
aussi, ce qui est non moins important, un grand théme central, comme Balzac, 
comme Zola, comme Flaubert: le conflit entre la sensibilité et la raison qui 
est 4 la base de tous nos problémes moraux, sociaux, politiques, religieux sou- 
vent. Enfin, il revenait volontiers aux mémes problémes spéciaux,—le théme du 
Disciple est le point de départ d’au moins quatre écrits parmi les plus im- 
portants sortis de sa plume: mais il n’a pas coordonné. Et ce n’est peut-étre pas 
sa faute si les problémes modernes sont si complexes et si le labeur de les 
comprendre a trop accaparé toutes ses forces. M. Feuillerat répond d’avance, 
dans sa préface, au reproche que certains lui feront, d’avoir trop multiplié 
les résumés; sa réponse vaut; et une des raisons est que chez Bourget les 
dénouements sont des conclusions~—ce qui selon Flaubert ne devait pas étre le 
cas pour le roman réaliste.? Il y a autre chose encore: c’était la seule maniére 
de faire comprendre la richesse de l’ceuvre, et si Bourget n’avait pas opéré 
la coordination, ce n’était pas 4 M. Feuillerat a le faire. 

Le travail de M. Feuillerat est sans doute définitif (il annonce un second 
volume qui sera entiérement consacré 4 la bibliographie). Ce n’est pas souvent 
qu’un grand écrivain, si t6t aprés sa mort, voit consacré 4 sa mémoire le 
livre qui, avec une documentation complete et sire, le situe si objectivement. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 





2. Avouons que nous ne saisissons pas trés nettement la distinction que M. Feuillerat veut 
établir entre le roman a thése et le roman de Bourget (p. 237). 
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